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INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 





Here is a machine that solves some of the toughest time 

and cost problems faced in insurance accounting—the 

IBM *650”—revolutionary new magnetic drum machine. 
For example: In dividend computations, the “650” takes 
into consideration the plan of insurance, the age of the 
policyholder, and the year the policy was issued. At the same 
time it also designates how the dividend is to be allocated— 
whether for cash refund, reduction of premium, 
accumulation of interest, or for the purchase of paid-up 


ALL IN ONE AUTOMATIC OPERATION! 


Write for our booklet, “Type 650—for Life Insurance 





insurance 


Applications,” which describes how the 20,000 positions 
of storage and other features of this unique machine are 
applied to several of the most costly aspects of life 


insurance accounting. 
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EXAMPLE NO. 2 


Two partners, for instance, one 
age 45, one 35, each with a $50,000 
share in a business, become insured 
for $50,000 each under two Whole 
Life policies at a total premium of ; 
$2,861.50 a year. Thus, if either 
partner dies, his heirs get $50,000 
in cash. The surviving partner re- 
tains the entire business according 
to a previously written buy-and- 
sell agreement. If both live, their 
policies have sizable cash values as 
a backlog for loans, credit exten- 
sion or business expansion. 







EXAMPLE NO. 1 


The owner of a business, say age 
35, purchases this $10,000 Whole 
Life policy for a premium outlay of 
only $235.90 a year. This would 
not only protect his family against 
business losses in the event of his 
death, but would, while he lives, 
quickly provide him with extra cash 
resources and help him enjoy better 
credit ratings. 

As you can see from the chart 
below, in 20 years his policy could 
have more cash available than his 
total premiums. 






































20-YEAR ILLUSTRATION—$10,000 FACE AMOUNT 


Premiums shown are for standard insurance without waiver of premium or double indemnity benefits. 
Policies with these benefits are available at slightly higher rates. 























GUARANTEED TOTAL ACCUMULATED 

AGE AT ANNUAL “ae CASH VALUE DIVIDENDS 20 YRS.,* ba Ti 
ISSUE PREMIUM eee AT END OF PLUS TERMINATION pony ted : 
. 20 YRS. DIVIDEND ; ; 

















$ 970.00 
1230.00 


$175.90 $3518.00 $2890.00 $3860.00 
35 235.90 4718.00 3710.00 4940.00 
45 336.40 6728.00 4640.00 1600.00 6240.00 
55 504.60 10092.00 5590.00 2230.00 7820.00 


*Assuming that all premiums called for in the policy are paid in full and all dividends are accumulated, 
based on the Company’s 1954 Dividend Illustration Scale and Interest Rate, and that the policy is sur- 
rendered at the end of twenty years. This is not a guarantee, estimate or promise of dividends or results. 















































NOTE THESE SPECIAL FEATURES! rights under it transferred to a new owner whose 
name will be endorsed on the policy. This fea- 
Issued to age 70. Moreover, anapplicant who _ ture is especially desirable for buyers of business 
may not be able to qualify for standard insur- life insurance. 
ance for reasons of health or occupation may be 
insurable under this policy at a higher rate. 








Liberal and flexible optional settlements. 
The optional methods of settlement provide 
Readily transferable. Under a transfer of high guaranteed incomes and are unusually 
ownership provision unique in New York Life flexible to meet the needs of businessmen as 
policies, the owner can have his policy and all recognized by their lawyers and accountants. 









The New York Life Agent in Your Community is a Good Man to Know! 
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Prices Firm, Income High 


Bright spots in the economic 
picture for this year have drawn 
the attention of analysts in the 
U. S. Office o. Business Econom- 
ics. 

These officials see the following 
reasons for anticipating that busi- 
ness for the most part will be able 
to finish the year strongly: 

1. Prices in general remain firm, 
with no sign of a sharp break. 

2. Disposable income, though 
down from the full-year rate of 
1953, is still higher than it was 
early last year. 

3. Capital investment planned 
by industry will approach the 1953 
level. 

4. Construction activity is likely 
to set a new record. 

Factory sales of durable goods 
are seen at 8 to 10 per cent below 
last year’s dollar volume. Even 
so, the volume for 1954 is likely to 
be about 5 per cent above that for 
1952. 

The level of personal income re- 
cently was figured at a $282 bil- 
lion rate, which means it had 
dropped below the mid-1953 peak 
but was higher than the early- 
1953 rate. 

Public construction has de- 
clined, but there’s an upswing in 
school, highway, and sewage-sys- 
tem building. Higher state and 
local government spending par- 
tially offsets reductions in federal 
procurement. 


Bank Assets $211 Billion 


Growth of total assets of all in- 
sured commercial and mutual sav- 
ings banks during 1953 was $6 bil- 
lion, or 3 per cent above 1952 as- 
sets, Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corp. statistics show. 
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by PAUL WOOTON 
Member, Chilton Editorial Board 


WASHINGTON TRENDS 


i. % issue which is certain to 
be in the fore-front of the 
Washington picture during 
coming weeks is the reinsurance 
plan which the administration 
is backing. 

This plan has powerful oppo- 
nents as well as powerful sup- 
porters. Insurance executives 
who favor a trial of the pro- 
posal are as ardent adherents 
of private enterprise as are 
doctors, but they feel that this 
proposal may be the only way 
to prevent out-and-out govern- 
ment insurance. Accident and 
health insurance is a business 
affected by the public interest, 
to use judicial language. 

For government to offer pro- 
tection against abnormal losses 
or abnormal risks is not new. 
Nothing in the history of com- 
parable guarantees has been 
cited to indicate that they were 
used as an entering wedge for 


government operation. The fact 
that the plan is voluntary all 
the way through would seem to 
be an important safeguard. 

It is recognized that the bill 
now under consideration is far 
from perfect. The flaws will be- 
come apparent in actual prac- 
tice and corrective amendments 
can be adopted. Because the 
plan is new much must be left 
to the discretion of the adminis- 
trators. Probabilities are that 
this proposal will be launched 
under an administration that 
will strive to keep federal regu- 
lation at a minimum, relying 
mainly on state insurance de- 
partments for supervision. 

One thing is certain. The 
public demand for accident and 
health insurance is so great 
that it must be met. A widely 
held view is that the pending 
bill is a step in the right direc- 
tion. 





These assets amounted to $211 


billion last Dec. 31. Insured com- 
mercial banks accounted for $191 
billion of this total. For the first 
time, mutual savings banks 
showed assets of more than $20 
billion. 

Deposits of all insured banks 
were calculated at $193 billion at 
the end of 1953. This meant a 
gain for the year of $12 billion, all 


of it registered during the July- 
December period. 

Capital and surplus accounts 
reached a figure of $15 billion, and 
miscellaneous liabilities at the end 
of the year amounted to $3 billion. 

Insured commercial banks had 
a total loan volume of $67 billion, 
5 per cent higher than the volume 
a year earlier. Commercial and 
industrial loans, the largest cate- 
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for your information 


gory, was the only one to decline 
during 1953. The drop was about 
$500 million to a figure of $27 bil- 
lion. 

Nearly all the insured mutual 
savings banks’ deposit growth last 


THE NATIONAL BUDGET 1954-55 
How each dollar will be spent... 








NATIONAL INTEREST VETERANS SOCIAL OTHER 
SECURITY* ON DEBT SECURITY EXPENSES 


“INCLUDING INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
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year was invested in real estate 
loans, which totaled more than 
$10 billion on Dec. 31. 


Aid for Upturn Sought in Taxes 


Tax reduction is the key instru- 
ment the Administration is count- 
ing on to lift over-all sales to a 
higher level. 

Under the revised tax law, in- 
dustry will have stronger incen- 
tives to replace machinery and 
equipment and to buy new items in 
these lines. At the same time, con- 
sumers — promised substantial 
mark-downs in prices of many ap- 
pliances as a result of cuts in ex- 
cise rates—should have a greater 
urge to replace or add to their 
household equipment. 

“Make-work” projects of the old 
WPA are out, as regards White 
House plans for prosperity over 
the long pull. Reliance is to be 
placed on lower taxes and, when 
needed, on easier credit terms and 
ready availability of money. 

President Eisenhower is con- 
fident of the U. S. economy’s abil- 
ity to expand without the use of 
government palliatives. He is par- 
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ticularly opposed to a “crash” va- 
riety of emergency federal activity 
to cope with unemployment at this 
time. 

A program so badly timed, he 
reasons, could nip the budding 
chances for a normal business up- 
turn. 


Home Finasicing Funds Adequate 


Before the end of 1954, some 
mortgage lenders predict, they 
will have mortgage money “run- 
ning out of our ears.” 

So far as savings and loan asso- 
ciations are concerned, there is 
good material for backing up this 
prediction in the records of busi- 
ness handled in January. 

National Savings and Loan Lea- 
gue says savings in that month 
showed a net increase of $438 mil- 
lion, or almost 10 per cent above 
the January, 1953, savings. At the 
same time, dollar volume of home 
financing fell about 1 per cent be- 
low the level for the previous Jan- 
uary. 

This drop is not considered sig- 
nificant by the League, but it is 
noteworthy because it was the 
first time in more than four years 
that the total home loan monthly 
rate of associations declined in 
comparison with figures for the 
same month in a previous year. 

These associations loaned $495 
million last January and $497 mil- 
lion in January, 1953. 

The January figure for all home 
financing institutions was also 
slightly below that of the opening 
month of 1953. All lenders put 
about $1.37 billion into one-to-four 
family home loans this time, as 
compared with $1.4 billion a year 
earlier. 


Weeks Advises “Work and Sell” 


Long-range prospects for busi- 
ness growth are most encouraging. 
in the view of Commerce Secretary 
Sinclair Weeks. 

He estimated recently that if 
the nation could enjoy as many as 


10 peaceful years “the heights to 
which American industrial pro- 
duction could be pushed would 
eclipse all our wartime efforts.” 

There is no basis, Mr. Weeks 
says, for depression talk when con- 
sumers are as well supplied with 
buying power as they are now. He 
considers the $1 billion cut in fed- 
eral excise taxes which took effect 
on April 1 as a further boost to 
business health. 

Business itself, according to Mr. 
Weeks, has a sizable responsibility 
to maintain prosperity. He coun- 
sels merchandisers to “work and 
sell” if they are aiming toward a 
prosperous year. 

This advice is similar to that 
offered by Sen. Barry M. Goldwa- 
ter, Arizona Republican, on selling 
in a buyer’s market. It’s up to in- 
dividual merchants, Mr. Goldwa- 
ter says, to go after their share of 
new business through better ad- 
vertising and more energetic sales- 
manship. 

Based on his own business ex- 
perience, the lawmaker forecasts 
good results for retailers who pur- 
sue sales aggressively. 


Dividend Payments Increase 


This is a better year for the na- 
tion’s stockholders, the U. S. Of- 
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fice of Business Economics indi- 
cates in an evaluation of divi- 
dends. 

Publicly reported cash _ divi- 
dends in February added up (o 
$244 million, compared with the 
$181 million paid out during the 
same month of 1952. 

Much of the increase can be at- 
tributed to the fact that some cor- 
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porations have shifted disburse- 
ments to February, instead of Jan- 
uary or March. However, when 
totals for the half-year period 
studied were added up, the stock- 
holders’ position was still seen as 
improved. Dividend payments 
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were up 5% per cent, or $245 mil- 
lion, from the comparable period a 
year earlier. 

Steel company dividends for the 
recent half-year were higher by 
$17 million. Automobile stocks 
paid $3 million less, while trans- 
portation equipment manufactur- 
ing as a whole raised payments by 
$12 million. 


Need for Business Census Shown 


Congress appears more sympa- 
thetic toward proposals for a cen- 
sus of business, including manu- 
facturing and wholesale, retail, 
and service trades, but Commerce 
Dept. is unlikely to get any new 
money from the lawmakers to per- 
form this work. 

About the best the department 
can hope for is authority to spend 
up to $8 million, which would have 
to be trimmed from other activi- 
ties, for this project. 

Backing up the Commerce Dept. 
contention that the census is es- 
sential is a report by a special 
committee of economic experts 
from business and labor. The re- 
port states that retailers and 
wholesalers need the census to 
measure market potentials, select 
new sales outlets, foretast distri- 
bution trends, estimate prover in- 
ventory levels. and plan the size 
of advertising budgets. 
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A complete census is needed in 
1955, the committee says, and 
others should follow at specified 
intervals. 


Dealers See Car Sales Up 


New car sales, picking up in the 
early days of spring, apparently 
are justifying the National Auto- 
mobile Dealers Assn. prediction 
that 1954 is shaping up as a “good 
year.” 

President Charles C. Freed of 
NADA indicates that no record- 
breaking sales should be expected, 
but he points to one factor which 
may work to the advantage of the 
car retailer: Approximately 18 
million vehicles now on the road 
were built before World War II 
and are overdue for replacement. 

Sales will have to improve, of 
course, if inventories of unsold 
new cars are to be reduced. Total 
number of these cars was esti- 
mated at more than 600,000 at the 
end of March, and builders were 
turning out more autos at a rate 
which, if continued, will make pro- 
duction this year the third highest 
in history. 

Big question among dealers now 
is whether consumers will be suf- 
ficiently tempted by such features 
as automatic transmissions and 
power steering to boost their buy- 
ing in the current quarter. If the 
sales trend is higher through 
June, dealers will approach the 
second half of the year with 
greater confidence. 


FHA Insured 3 Million Homes 


Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, which in all its programs has 
written insurance amounting to 
more than $30 billion, figures its 
credit rating with the U. S. Trea- 
sury is excellent. 

FHA recently completed repay- 
ment, with interest, of $65.5 mil- 
lion advanced by the Treasury for 
operating capital and establish- 
ment of various insurance funds. 
Interest on this basic sum brought 
the total repayment up to $85.9 
million. 

Mortgage insurance provided by 
FHA has been applied to more 
than 3 million homes and to rental 
and cooperative housing projects 
with over 640,000 units. In addi- 


tion the agency has insured more 
than 16 million loans to finance re- 
pairs and improvements on prop- 


erties located throughout’ the 
country. 

Of the aggregate amount of in- 
surance written, $17.5 billion is 
estimated to be outstanding at 


present. 


Rail Shipments Continue Decline 


Regional shipping advisory 
boards estimate the iron and steel 
tonnage hauled by railroads in the 
present quarter will be 16 per cent 
below the total for the comparable 
period last year. 

Coal and coke shipments are ex- 
pected to decline by 185,000 car- 
loads and ore and concentrates by 
165,000, in comparison with sta- 
tistics on the April-June quarter, 
1953. 

Over-all rail shipping may be 
down by an average of 7.6 per 
cent, or about 590,000 carloads be- 
low second-quarter 1953 shipping. 

In addition to the current prob- 
lem of lower freight traffic, the 
rail companies have another head- 
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ache in the form of reduced rate 
of return on their investment. For 
example, in the 12 months ended 
last Feb. 28, the rate of return 
averaged 3.87 per cent for 130 
Class I railroads, compared with 
a rate of 4.21 per cent for the 12 
months ended Feb. 28, 1953. 

For the first two months of this 
year, these roads showed a net 
income, after interest and rentals, 
of about $40 million. In the corre- 
sponding months of 1953, net in- 
come amounted to $114 million. 
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While operating revenues were 
down in January and February, 
however, operating expenses also 
were lower, showing a 5.4 per cent 
decrease below expenses in the 
‘comparable period last year. 


Nation Still 60 Pct Rural 


Residential, commercial, and in- 
dustrial area expansion is urban- 
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izing about a million acres of ru- 
ral land each year, the U.S. Agri- 
culture Dept. finds. 

In spite of the swift extension 
of transportation networks and 
the startling growth of cities and 
towns, though, about 60 per cent 
of the 1.9 billion acres in the U. S. 
is still considered farm land. A 
third of the country is forested. 

As recently as 1950, towns and 
cities, and villages with a mini- 
mum of 1,000 residents, occupied 
less than 1 per cent of the total 
land area of the nation. Yet, in 
this small space, the bulk of the 
country’s population and wealth 
are concentrated. 

New Jersey has been revealed 
as the most urbanized of states, 
with about one-sixth of its total 
area considered urban. Next is 
Rhode Island, with more than 13 
per cent of its area in the urban 
classification. 

New York, the most populous 
state in the U. S., has less than 
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4 per cent of its land acreage in 
the urban list. It is barely ahead 
of Ohio in this respect. 


Flights Help Travel Abroad 


Transportation fares paid to 
U. S.-owned carriers by American 
residents bound to and from for- 
eign countries last year added up 
to $202 million—a gain of $23 mil- 
lion over the 1952 total. 

American travelers also paid 
$181 million for transportation on 
foreign carriers in 1953. During 
the year their total investment in 
travel abroad amounted to nearly 
$1.3 billion, of which $908 million 
was spent within foreign coun- 
tries. 

In 1952, expenses of U. S. resi- 
dents traveling outside this coun- 
try reached a figure of $1.17 bil- 
lion. The major increase last year 
over the 1952 total occurred in the 
European area, where Americans 
spent more than $300 million. 
Principal factor seen in this in- 
crease was a rise in the availabil- 
ity of tourist-class aircraft. 

Expenditures by U. S. residents 
traveling in Canada and Mexico 
showed gains of $26 million and 


$11 million, respectively, in 1953. 


Investment in West Indian and 
Central American travel was 
abbut the same for the years 1952 
and 1953. 


South Protests Defense Contracts 


Southern states continue to pro- 
test, but the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration gives no hint that it will 
change its policy of channeling 
defense contracts into areas of 
acute unemployment. 

Office of Defense Mobilization 
apparently is determined to keep 
the policy (known as Manpower 
Policy No. 4) on the books indefi- 
nitely. It shows no sign of yield- 
ing to the Southern states’ argu- 
ments that costs are lower there 
and lower bids on government con- 
tracts are possible. 

The South’s annoyance at see- 


ing attractive federal contracts 
awarded to relatively high-cost 
areas is not likely to be ended 
soon, for new data from U. S. La- 
bor Dept. show 40 additional ma- 
jor labor market areas now have 
manpower surpluses. This means 
these regions are now in position 
to catch defense orders which 
otherwise might go to low-cost 
Southern producers. 


Demand for Pipe Stays High 


Demand for cast iron pressure 
pipe and fittings will be strong 
this year and perhaps for future 
years as well, the Business & De- 
fense Services Administration con- 
cludes. 

The agency expects 1954 re- 
quirements to total about 1.35 mil- 
lion tons. This tonnage would be 
about the same as was required in 
1953 and would exceed the total 
for 1952. 

Groundwork for the BDSA fore- 
cast was provided in a detailed 
analysis of trends, based on stud- 
ies of information supplied by 
both industry and government. 


Shelters Given Tax Benefits 


All defense-supporting plants in 
the 193 civil defense target areas 
of this country now are eligible 
for 100 per cent fast tax writeoffs 
of the costs of protective construc- 
tion work. 

This new eligibility results from 
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recent extension of an Office of De- 
fense Mobilization policy which for- 
merly offered accelerated tax amor- 
tization benefits only to plants in 
70 target areas named as “crit- 
ical.” 
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Statements of Value 


bY Balas the few weeks passed, the story of 
men’s farthest penetration into the mys- 
teries of nature has been heralded to the ends 
of the earth. Mankind may well fear the de- 
structive power of this new instrument. In the 
hands of a few reckless, lustful men it may be 
used to the dismay of millions. There is in 
the great majority of men, however, a faith in 
the Supreme Goodness. With this faith comes 
conviction that the hydrogen as well as the 
atomic explosions will serve soon as instru- 
ments for human betterment. In the days 
ahead then, as in the days gone by, invasion 
into the secrets of the universe ultimately are 
for the enjoyment and utility of man. 

Ten thousand years ago fire was an awe- 
some force. Harnessed, it became man’s great 
benefactor. Today even its adverse financial 
influence is offset by insurance. A hundred 
years hence, perhaps, under Providence, man 
may depend on nuclear power for his very life. 
Financial loss from its untoward use will be 
protécted by insurance. 

In these days of uncertainty then, the knowl- 
edge of the stability of the institutions which 
guard the present values of men and women 
of America is most reassuring. Realization 
that insurance companies with their ever in- 
creasing financial strength are annually bet- 
ter prepared to withstand the shock of a major 
disaster can be a strong factor in allaying men’s 
fears. So it is that the presentation of the re- 
sults of the insurance business is national news 
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to be broadcast by the insurance industry and 
by the individual companies who have a pride 
in achievement. 

The first aggregates to be presented showing 
1953 results appropriately enough are on fire 
insurance. This branch of the property insur- 
ance business was ably managed during 1953, 
and 404 stock companies closed the year with 
total admitted assets of $7,827,771,996. Against 
those were $3,092,107,585 of policyholders’ pre- 
mium reserve liabilities and $3,468,332,644 in 
surplus to policyholders. 

During the year the net premiums earned by 
these stock companies totalled $3,226,744,087. 
Losses incurred were $1,759,510,584 and under- 
writing expenses incurred amounted to $1,314,- 
738,223. The losses incurred ratio to premiums 
earned was 54.5 per cent and the expense ratio 
40.8 per cent. This permitted an underwriting 
profit of 4.7 per cent on premiums earned. While 
satisfactory, this is a decrease of 0.7 per cent 
from the record attained in 1952 for the stock 
companies. 

Two hundred thirty seven mutual companies 
had assets of $1,204,319,641 and surplus $547,- 
127,501. Twenty-six reciprocals had assets of 
$87,448,025 with surplus of $41,779,444. The 
underwriting profit of the mutuals was 23.5 
per cent and that of the reciprocals 19.7 per 
cent on premiums earned of $533,022,820 and 
$39,172,346 respectively. 

There has never been a time when the pub- 
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LIFE 


STATEMENTS ... A Record 


(Editor’s note: This year, while 
we browsed through hundreds of 
insurance companies’ annual re- 
ports, we have been watching for 
two things: first, underlying trends 
in today’s business, and second, the 
qualities which make up a worth- 
while public announcement of a 
company’s financial position. 
Results of that browsing will be 
brought to you in two installments. 
First, in this issue, we outline the 
themes most often discussed in 
these annual statements. How rapid 
was the growth of life insurance 


();. again, like death and 


taxes, although far more pleasant, 
comes the arrival of a flood of 
annual reports from life com- 
panies. If one word might be 
sought to characterize the most 
typical and most general comment 
of the companies, that word would 
be “growth.” During the past year 
many sales records have been 
broken and life insurance, in spite 
of the prophets of recession, con- 
tinues to be one of the great in- 
dustries of the United States. 

Company executives look for- 
ward to continued prosperity. 
Some feel, indeed, that many peo- 
ple are taking stock of the fact 
that they actually are _ under- 
insured and will remedy this in- 
adequacy in the future. 

The tremendous growth in pop- 
ulation will also be felt during 
the next decade when more young 
men and women will be making 
plans for the future of their loved 
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last year? Will that rise continue? 
How did 1953’s losses affect prop- 
erty companies? In which lines 
were found the most favorable re- 
sults? Those and many other ques- 
tions are answered here with opin- 
ions quoted from the annual state- 
ments, 


Next month, we will study these 
reports as pieces of business liter- 
ature. Do these booklets, on which 
so much care and cash has been ex- 
pended, express themselves clearly, 
successfully? ) 


ones. Inflationary tendencies seem 
to have subsided and additional 
tax relief may be in sight. 

All of these factors will make 
for greater incentive on the part 
of the individual policyholder. 
With the end of inflation, he will 
fee] that his life insurance estate 
is intact, and he wi!l consider in- 
vesting his increased take-home 
pay in more security for himself 
and his family. 

The statements which we have 
culled from some of the many ex- 
cellent reports express the opia- 
ions of the comipanies in general, 
as well as a few specific details of 
interest to SPECTATOR readers. 


‘Frederic W. Ecker 


Frederic W. Ecker, president of 
Metropolitan Life, told the recent 
Managers Convention: 

“1. Notwithstanding that business 
may operate at somewhat lower 


levels than in 19538, it (the insur- 
ance industry) will, nevertheless, 
still operate at a high level. 

“2. People generally are becom- 
ing more and more conscious that 
they are underinsured. 

“3. We have a sales organiza- 
tion that never deteriorated, as 
did the sales organizations of 
some other businesses. 

“4. Since the demand for some 
consumer items in some areas has 
been caught up with, in all prob- 
ability Life insurance will get a 
higher priority then ever before 
over new autos, new washing ma- 
chines, new television sets, etc. 

“5. The fact that in such pe- 
riods people hold more dear their 
basic needs, such as Life insur- 
ance.” 


R. P. Boardman 


R. P. Boardman, president of the 
Wisconsin Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, discussed the importance 
of service in a competitive situa- 
tion: 

“A company grows only as it 
serves; and the opportunity for 
great service exists only in a free, 
competitive economy. Under our 
Constitution we have been blessed 
with such an economy and as a re- 
sult the institution of American 
Life Insurance has grown to be the 
greatest financial security service 
in the world.” 


L. D. Cavanaugh 


L. D. Cavanaugh, president of the 
Federal Life Insurance Company, 
emphasizes the building of security 
through insurance: 

“It has been said that true secu- 
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Many annual reports chart causes of death, as in this graph from the Provident Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. 


From annual reports The Spectator presents this 


summary of executives’ comments on a record year. 


rity is provided only by the efforts 
of the people themselves, through 
institutions they inspire and create. 
The institution of life insurance is 
the most effective instrumentality 
by which individuals can, through 
their own efforts, create security 
for themselves and those who are 
dependent upon them.” 


Raymond R. Brown 


Raymond R. Brown, president of 
the Standard Life Insurance Com- 
pany, noted the important transi- 
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tion away from inflation: 

“One year ago we still lived in 
fear of inflation and the risks of 
being led involuntarily into even 
more regimentation and control 
bordering on socialism. There were 
government controls upon almost 
every action a man would make in 
his work. The matter of a working 
man’s wage was a matter of State; 
the prices of his products were 
regulated, as were the supplies of 
his raw materials and, in many 
cases, the selection of his cus- 
tomers. Abroad, we were still fight- 





BY JEAN JOSEPH ROBINSON 


Associate Editor 


ing one war without much hope of 
an ending but with fear that it 
would erupt into a more deadly 
war. 

“Today the controls are gone and, 
in fact, forgotten. They did not stop 
together; they simply faded away. 
We are beset no more by fear of 
rampant inflation. No one can de- 
fine the day when fear of inflation 
fled, but that fear no longer exists.” 


Walter O. Menge 


Walter O. Menge, president of 
the Lincoln National Life Insur- 
ance Company, also commented on 
improvements in the business en- 
vironment: 

“The economic and political back- 
ground against which our business 
operates is now more favorable 
than it has been for some time. 
The fear of continuing inflation 
which was a highly disturbing fac- 
tor three years ago has largely 
subsided. This has resulted from 
a return on the part of the Federal 
Government to more orthodox 
financial policies. Supply and de- 
mand factors have again been per- 

Continued on page 103 
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ae property insurance, 1953 


should stand out as a year of con- 
tradictions; its spectacular events 
were not its significant ones, and 
its significant events were seldom 
spectacular. 

That conclusion comes as a re- 
sult of a careful survey of the 
year’s reports from property in- 
surance companies. From the re- 
marks printed there, it looks like 
the most important move of the 
year was the slow, steady build-up 
which pulled the auto lines gen- 
erally into the black. 

The widely publicized events of 
the year—the extraordinary series 
of tornadoes and the largest sin- 
gle fire loss in history—were taken 
almost in stride. The risks on 
these were well spread, and the 
annual reports indicated that pay- 
ing those losses caused little if 
any difficulty. 

It is true that, commenting on 
fire insurance, the reports showed 
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From the 1953 Annual Reports, we cite the 
opinions of the experts on strong points 


and weaknesses in property business. 


BY WILLIAM M. ALRICH, Managing Editor 


a slightly smaller margin between 
premiums earned and losses and 
expenses. However, the company 
executives presenting these re- 
ports found no cause for concern. 
Most of them felt that any drop 
in fire insurance profits had been 
merely transferred to unearned 
premium reserve to be drawn out 
later. 


JAMES F. CRAFTS 


James F. Crafts, president of 
the Fireman’s Fund Group, sum- 











marizes much of what we found 
in these annual reports. 

“We have frequently talked 
about the cyclical nature of our 
business and the value of diversi- 
fication in an underwriting port- 
folio. Events during 1953 serve to 
highlight these important ele- 
ments in insurance company 0op- 
erations. Over the years, our fire 
and allied lines business has made 
a satisfactory contribution to ovr 
over-all underwriting profit. {n 
contrast, casualty business, espe- 
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At left, a chart from the annual report of Arkwright Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company shows losses as a percentage of insurance in force. Above, 
Continental Casualty Company depicts three essential figures in one graph 


in its annual report. 


cially automobile liability and 
property damage, has resulted in 
underwriting losses during the 
last few years. In 1953 the trend 
reversed itself, for although the 
profit on our fire business was 
negligible, our general casualty 
and automobile writings produced 
a worthwhile profit.” 


B.C. VITT | 


B. C. Vitt, president of the 
American Insurance Group, saw 
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another side of 1953: 

“The absorption by our industry 
of the greatest fire loss year on 
record, the largest single plant 
fire, and the destructive wind- 
storms . . . furnishes prime evi- 
dence of the stability and sound- 
ness of property insurance in the 
face of disaster.” 


EDWARD G. LOWRY, JR. 


Edward G. Lowry, Jr., president 
of the General Reinsurance Group, 








offered a concurring statement: 

“As this report is being written, 
underwriting conditions in the in- 
surance industry as a whole are 
more stable than they have been 
for some years. Casualty experi- 
ence is running on a considerably 
improved basis and fire experi- 
ence, while showing a_ trend 
toward lower profit ratios after 
several extremely good years, is 
still profitable. Reinsurance ex- 
perience generally .. . is running 
parallel to the over-all industry 
experience.” 


JOHN A. NORTH 


John A. North, president of the 
Phoenix Insurance Company, com- 
mented on 1953, the hundredth 
year for the company: 

“This past year is a good exam- 
ple of the constant exposure to 
catastrophe in some form which 
is inherent in the property insur- 
ance business. The record of in- 
surance during the past*thirty to 
forty years has perhaps led some 
people to believe that the business 
is an accumulation of capital with 
few problems and an easy formula 
for profit. Nothing could be wider 
of the mark. Ours is a complex 
business of supplying protection 
to the interest of ownership and 

Continued on page 106 
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Accident Coverage Now 


America's first accident policy was written 
in 1864. By expanding to include protection 
against sickness, disability and loss of in- 
come, this line has become one of the most 
widely written coverages in the country. 


"The Dream of a Man not Insured" was an early poster for accident insurance. 
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INETY years ago the first U.S. 
accident insurance was sold by a new 
company, The Travelers. As early as 
1859 James G. Batterson of Hart- 
ford, architect, inventor, scholar, had 
been planning to start an insurance 
company. 

He made a trip to England to learn 
first hand about the successful opera- 
tion of the Railway Passengers As- 
surance Company there. What he 
learned convinced him and some of his 
friends that accident insurance could 
be successful in the United States. 
They received a charter from the Con- 
necticut legislature for the “Railway 
Passengers Insurance Company” but 
soon changed the name to The Trav- 
elers. 

At first, protection was offered only 
to a person about to embark on 4 
journey. On July 1, 1864, however. 
The Travelers issued the first general 
accident policy, the initial step in the 
history of accident and health insur- 
ance. 


At top: Early applications for accident policies 
from James G. Batterson, founder of The 
Travelers, Simeon S. Batterson, his father, ond 
William B. Clark, prominent Hartford insur- 
ance executive. 
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Top, left: In the 1860's, railroad ticket agents displayed these plaques to an- 
nounce that they issued “Accident Tickets" to travelers. 


Above: On this early poster, well known lithographers depicted a view of the 
Hartford waterfront, along with facts about accident policies. 


Below, left: This story of the first accident premium—and the two cents paid 
by the policyholder—are displayed in The Travelers home office. On March I, 
1864, Mr. Batterson, pictured at left in the exhibit, made a verbal contract 
to insure James Bolter, shown beside him, for $5,000 against accidents while 
Mr.. Bolter walked seven blocks to the post office. Premium collected: two 
cents. The second accident contract called for a premium of $2.00 to insure 
E. S. Tyler of Hartford on a trip to and from Washington, D. C. 


Below: As shown graphically, The Travelers soon began issuing general accident 
policies covering personal disasters of many different types. 

















Fire First Aid 
for the Store 


Central station alarms, automatic 


vents in the ceiling, barrier “cur- 


tains" all can help to protect the 


modern shopping center from fire. 


By J. T. W. BABCOCK 


Engineer, 


Western Factory Insurance Association 


D URING the past few months, 


attention has been focused on fire 
protection for industrial plants, un- 
doubtedly because one of our larg- 
est industrial firms suffered the 
jJargest industrial fire loss in the 
history of this country. The far 
reaching effect of this loss has made 
nearly all plant owners and execu- 
tives conscious of their vulnerable 
position in this economic world. 

Only a few of the largest and 
most wealthy concerns can live 
through such a severe loss, and they, 
only after exerting almost super- 
human effort and using the cooper- 
ation of the entire organization and 
community. 


More Than Fire 


Probably there is a direct relation 
between the size of the concern to 
the size of a fire loss they can suc- 
cessfully withstand. It has always 
been a serious problem to consume 
the so-called “uninsured losses.” 
How to hold together the organiza- 
tion and retain the customers while 
the destroyed property is being re- 
stored. The retail merchant and peo- 
ple depending on the fickle public 
will readily attest to the little it 
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takes to change a habit of their 
customer. An excavation in a street 
or the construction of a nearby 
building often produce a marked re- 
duction of retail sales. Once a regu- 
lar customer has changed a habit, 
they may never be recovered. 

To say that insurance can never 
fully cover a fire loss is probably 
stating it mildly. A fire may not only 
wipe out a business, but may also 
wipe out the security of the owners 
and managers of the concern. In 
other words, “No one can afford a 
fire.” 

“That’s fine,” you say, “so what 
can be done about it?” There is 
much everyone should do about it. It 
is more important that everyone do 
more about it today than ever be- 
fore. The growth of our stores and 
shops probably has been so grad- 
ual that the magnitude of the in- 
stitutions has not been generally 
noticeable. 

The constant increase in the cost 
of doing business has brought on 
many necessary changes in order 
to meet the ever increasing compe- 
tition. Many of these changes have 
been the very cause of the tremen- 
dous increase in fire lesses in the 
stores and shops as a class. 


One of the best examples is prob- 
ably the very popular supermarket. 
The supermarket idea is rapidly 
spreading from the little corner 
grocery store, where it originated, 
to nearly every class of retail sales 
store, including the drug store and 
ready-to-wear clothing store. The 
advantages and sales appeal, as well 
as the economy of operation in large 
unbroken store or shop areas are 
indisputable. The problem of fire 
protection in these same large ex- 
posed areas has undoubtedly not 
been given enough consideration. It 
is, however, possible to have such 
protection but it will take more co- 
operation from all of us. 


Necessary Isolation 


The typical supermarket store is 
generally all on one floor and covers 
a relatively large floor area. Only 
occasionally is a basement found in 
connection with the modern store. 
Because the store is a large expanse 
of space, and the store of today is 
attempting to appeal to the customer 
that rides to the store in an auto- 
mobile, the location must be set 
away from congestion so as to pro- 
vide parking facilities. This locates 
the modern store in fringe areas or 
outskirts of communities, and away 
from constant surveillance during 
many of the non-active hours of the 
day and night. 


Many Good Devices 


The necessary isolation need not 
reflect as seriously as it does many 
times, allowing a fire to gain such 
headway that it becomes uncon- 
trollable after discovery. There are 
many reliable electrical fire detec- 
tion devices available that can be 
easily installed to meet most any 
pocket-book. Devices of this type 
can be connected directly to the 
nearby fire department headquar- 
ters or sometimes through telephone 
lines to the fire and police depart- 
ments. 

Many cities allow such a connec- 
tion to be made directly into the 
fire alarm telegraph system. Most 
of the larger cities have Central 
Station Alarm Companies that lease 
elaborate systems for both fire and 
burglary protection. Certainly, the 
prompt notification of a fire is the 
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prime requisite in preventing a 
large fire loss. 

The modern store sales technique 
is one of eye appeal. Considerable 
expense has been entailed to present 
goods in an appealing package and 





Inside this fire hazard classification furnace, material is attached 
to the roof and ignited by the gas flame, to measure how much 


fuel the material gives to the flames. 


Underwriters Laboratories Tests 
Materials for Fire Safety 


The roof of the long horizontal furnace, with material to be 
tested attached, is moved into place. The amount of smoke pro- 


duced can also be measured. 
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in an appealing display rack. In 
other words, the goods do their own 
selling, but they must be spread out 
to do this. Instead of sales people 
talking to the customer, they are 
busy bringing out goods from the 


nearby stock room, marking them 
and arranging the displays. The 
buildings are seldom dependent on 
natural light or air but are equipped 
with the most elaborate lighting 

Continued on page 77 


Here we look down into the open furnace, lined with fire brick. 
Temperature indicating posts enable engineers to determine how 
fast a material burns. 


“Testing For Safety” has been the purpose of Under- 
writers Laboratories for 60 years. 


Pictured here are 


fire hazard tests, one of the many types of tests UL per- 
forms on commercial products as well as materials. 
Recently a citation was awarded to UL for establishing 


standards that 


“nationally and _ internationally 


known” for their integrity and impartiality. 


Finally, UL engineer examines the charred surface of sample. 
Photographs and gas samples may be taken inside the furnace 


while material is being burned. 
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Stock 


cscs results of 
the capital stock fire and marine 
insurance companies for the year 
ending December 31, 1953, showed 
a substantial profit, according to 
figures published in the 1954 
SPECTAT DR Fire Index. The 404 
companies covered in the 86th an- 
nual edition of the Fire Index had 
a statutory underwrjting profit of 
4.7 per cent compared to 5.4 per 
cent in 1952, 3.3 per cent in 1951, 
5.4 per cent in 1950 and 12.3 per 
cent in 1949. 


Profits Decrease 


Although expenses decreased one- 
half of one per cent, the loss ratio 
increased in excess of one per cent 
causing underwriting profits to de- 
crease to $152,495,280 in 1953 from 
$160,040,307 in 1952. In 1951 the 
underwriting profit was $89,624,- 
915; in 1950 it was $129,115,178 
and in 1949 it was $274,703,594. 

Net premiums increased 4.2 per 
cent in 1953 to reach $3,388,938,558, 
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an all-time high. Losses paid in- 
creased from $1,327,708,898 in 
1951 to $1,354,135,428 in 1952 and 
to $1,526,592,547 in 1953. But the 
ratio of losses paid to premiums 
written dropped from 45.1 per cent 
in 1951 to 42.1 per cent in 1952 
and increased to 45.0 per cent in 
1953. 

Premium volume of most fire 
lines show increases during the 
year of 1953 and although most 
lines show a slight increase in paid 
losses, these increases were normal 
with the exception of earthquake 
whose paid losses increased from 
$168,000 to $858,000 although 
premium volume remained approxi- 
mately the same. This increased 
the paid loss ratio from 3.2 per 
cent in 1952 to 17.0 per cent in 
1953. 

Similarly hail, with approxi- 
mately the same premium yolume, 
showed an increase in paid losses 
from $21,880,121 to $26,598,550 
with a subsequent increase in the 
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Fire Profits Slip to 


ratio from 51.1 per cent to 62.4 per 
cent. Ocean marine losses remained 
at the same level in 1952 and 1953; 
however, premium volume de- 
creased from $154,409,330 in 1953 
to $147,171,036 in 1952, thus in- 
creasing paid loss ratio to 62.7 per 
cent from 59.9 per cent. 


Multiple Line 


The growth of multiple line un- 
derwriting continued to play a big 
part in the increase of premium 
volume. All states of the United 
States with the exception of two— 
Ohio and Arizona (in 1954 Ari- 
zona passed and now permits mul- 
tiple line underwriting) —allow fire 
companies to write casualty busi- 
ness and casualty companies to en- 
ter fire lines. 

That fire companies have played 
an increasingly important role in 
the casualty business is evidenced 
by their increase in casualty pre- 
miums—from $150,341,677 in 1951 
to $264,742,214 in 1952 and io 
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$152 Million 


Aggregates compiled in the Fire Index from 
404 stock and 237 mutual fire insurance 
companies give the first full report on 1953 
property underwriting results in all lines. 


$328,866,792 in 1953, an increase 
of 119 per cent over this two year 
period. By contrast fire lines in- 
creased only 4.3 per cent from 1951 
to 1952 and 3.8 per cent from 1952 
to 1953. 


Yearly Rise 


In 1950 the amount of casualty 
premiums written by fire companies 
was only $71,077,062, which indi- 
cates that these premium writings 
rose 362.7 per cent from 1950 to 
1953. In 1953 casualty business of 
fire companies was approximately 
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9.7 per cent of total premium vol- 
ume against 8.2 per cent in 1952 
and 5.1 per cent in 1951. This vol- 
ume has been increasing yearly. 
The most important line in this 
casualty business growth continued 
to be automobile liability. Premi- 
ums in this class of business for 
the 404 fire companies increased 
from $57,491,489 in 1951 to $108,- 
233,620 in 1952 and to $129,064,899 
in 1953, an increase for this two- 
year period of 124.5 per cent. An- 
other big casualty increase was in 
auto property damage which in- 
creased 28 per cent to $70,555,441 
in 1953 from $55,138,996 in 1952. 





BY PAUL REDDY 


Spectator General Manager 


These 404 fire companies during 
1953 show an increase in fidelity, 
surety, glass and burglary and 
theft. The premium volume on 
these four lines show substantial 
increases and the paid loss ratio 
averaged less than 33 per cent, with 
surety being only 16.5 per cent. 


A & H Down 


Premium volume of group acci- 
dent and health reversed a trend in 
1953 and showed a decrease total- 
ing $5,388,861 against $7,039,103 
in 1952. This line had jumped from 
$3,640,162 in 1951 an increase of 
93.4 per cent. Individual accident 
and health writings of these fire 
companies show slight increases in 
1953. 

The group accident and health 
loss ratio, because of the decrease 
in premium volume, increased con- 
siderably, being 61.3 per cent in 
1958 against 44.6 per cent in 1952. 
Workmen’s Compensation line con- 
tinued to show improvement ac- 
counting for more than 28 per cent 
increase during 1953 and totaling 
$44,034,935. 


Largest Line 


Straight fire business continued 
to be the largest single line written 
by these companies with net pre- 
mium writings in 1953 of $1,243,- 
083,333, an increase of $15,817,508 
or 1.8 per cent. Straight fire busi- 
ness was 36.7 per cent of the total 
premium volume in 1953 against 
38.1 per cent in 1952 and 42.8 per 
cent in 1951. Because of the spread 
of fire companies in the casualty 
lines the straight fire business has 
been showing a decrease in per- 
centage of the total although it 
shows an increase in the amount. 

Thesecond biggest line written by 
these fire companies was auto phy- 

Continued on page 117 
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Making Auto Safety Etfective 


New Jersey's pioneering effort in putting 
“teeth” into auto safety plans has received 
national attention. Here, from a speech be- 
fore the Second Annual Miami Insurance Con- 
ference April 23, the author reports how an 
insurance company cooperated in the project. 


BY BERNARD BURSTEIN 


Safety Director 
Automobile Association of New Jersey 








clinic determines a driver's visual acuity 
Testing devices used in New Jersey: above and side vision; below one of 35 Porto- 
the Keystone Telebinocular in the Trenton Clinics used throughout the state. NY insurance company can 
play an effective part in highway 
safety. 

My story describes how one com- 
pany—the Automobile Association 
of New Jersey and its wholly owned 
subsidiary, the Atlantic Casualty 
Insurance Company— instituted and 
carried out a state wide traffic 
safety program. 


Benefits All 


The purpose of my article is to 
give you facts—the fact that acci- 
dents on our highways cause insur- 
ance companies to lose money. The 
fact that less highway accidents 
can mean, cold-bloodedly, more 
money for insurance companies. 
The fact that any program designed 
to lessen highway accidents must of 
necessity be a long range, continu- 
ing program—and that anything 
that benefits the insurance company 
must benefit its insureds—its cus- 
tomers, by reason of less deaths— 
less injuries—less premiums. 

These too are facts—$3 billion 
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Above, leaders in the New Jersey auto safety program: from !eft, 
Bernard Burstein, author of this article; State Chief Inspector of 
Motor Vehicles George W. Zeigler; General H. Norman Schwarz- 
kopf, State Department of Law and Public Safety; Dr. Herbert 
Stack, of N. Y. U. Centre for Safety Education. 


Below, typical saftey display and porto-clinic as used in the lobby 


of a local theatre. 


At right, a driver being tested in the New Jersey Accident Pre- 
vention Clinic. Lower picture, light is on for "glare recovery" 
test. Square window in box is for Dolman Peg Test to determine 


driver's depth perception. 





in economic loss due to automobile 
accidents each year. Continuing 
high premiums—horrible injuries, 
economic losses. 

What could we—one casualty 
company and an Automobile Asso- 
ciation—do in New Jersey to help 
reduce the number of accidents on 
our highways? 

Everyone is accident conscious; 
everyone seems to be aware of the 
necessity for safety on our high- 
ways, the necessity for safe driv- 
ing. However, safe driving to most 
of us seems to mean—the other 
fellow. 

But accidents don’t always 
happen only to the other fellow nor 
are they caused by the other fellow. 
Sometimes, whether we admit it or 
not—we ‘cause accidents. 

There are many reasons why we 
cause accidents—our attitude at the 
particular time, our inattention, our 
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flagrant violations of the traffic 
laws—and in many _ instances— 
some driver defect of our own about 
which we are not aware. 

Allow me to deviate for a moment. 
The paraplegics who were given 
special cars to drive have an ex- 
emplary record in driving. Their 
driving defects are certainly of 
such a caliber that we would expect 
them to be involved in many acci- 
dents. However, they know of their 
defects and compensate for them 
and the result is apparent—no acci- 
dents. 


Driver Defects 


Realizing, therefore, that the 
driver defects do play a part in our 
accident problem, the Safety Divi- 
sion of the Automobile Association 
of New Jersey decided that we 
should try to bring these driver de- 





fects to the attention of individual 
drivers, and tell them how to com- 
pensate for them. 

Our first approach to this prob- 
lem was to obtain and use a port- 
able device that gives five tests: 
visual acuity—depth perception— 
color perception—field of vision— 
and simple reaction time. This de- 
vice is called the Driver Safety 
Rater. 

Although we still use the Driver 
Safety Rater (35 of them, to give 
demonstrations, driver tests, etc., 
throughout the state), we soon real- 
ized that it was necessary to go 
much further in this field if we were 
to really accomplish anything sub- 
stantial. 

Our new conception visualized the 
necessity to test those people who 
were causing a great proportion of 
our accidents and try to determine 

Continued on page 95 
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Trust Company Seeks Out 
Estate Planning Clients 


Through a new advisory service, one bank is able to 
recommend planning which usually includes insurance. 


oc your company would 
suffer in the event of the death 
of any of its key men, it is sound 
financial planning to partially in- 
demnify the company against 
such loss by having appropriate 
amounts of life insurance owned 
and paid for by the company.” 

Good advice? Well, that para- 
graph is quoted, not from the 
sales letter of an underwriter, but 
from a trust company’s letter to 
the owner of local independent 
distributing company. No sales 
talk was intended; the trust com- 
pany’s only interest was to advise 
the distributor on planning his 
financial affairs. And this para- 
graph was just one recommenda- 
tion the trust officers had made; 
others dealt with writing a will, 
planning to meet estate taxes, dis- 
tributing the estate so that the 
owner’s business would continue 
to operate successfully after his 
death. 


Unusual Approach 


All of this advice is not new. 
What is unusual is that the trust 
company has found a method of 
reaching a group of business men 
who need but seldom ask for estate 
planning. 

Now let’s get back to the begin- 
ning. Several years ago, John J. 
Buckley, vice president of the 
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Provident Trust Company in 
Philadelphia, heard of a problem 
in the oil industry that sounded 
familiar. The local wholesale dis- 
tributors are usually independent 
businessmen. When one of these 
dies, the question of passing his 
business on to competent succes- 
sors may involve many legal and 
tax questions. While these ques- 
tions are being settled, the busi- 
ness of distributing oil in that 
area may be disrupted so that the 
supplier—the large oil company— 
may lose its market to competitors. 


No Control 


Naturally, the solution was es- 
tate planning for the local distrib- 
utors so that the transfer could 
be made without any serious effect 
on the business. However, the oil 
suppliers—who had a very real 
financial stake in maintaining 
their local outlets—had, in this 
case, no direct control to protect 
their local interest. 

That’s where Mr. Buckley came 
in. His plan, which was drawn up 
and tested for two years before 
it was announced publicly early 
this year, involved an agreement 
between the oil suppliers and 
Provident Trust. The oil company 
would offer its independent dis- 
tributors free of charge Provident 
Trust Company’s services in estate 


planning. Those distributors who 
accepted the offer would be under 
no obligation to take the advice. 
For after laying out the recom- 
mendations, Provident Trust 
would back gracefully out of the 
picture, and the distributor would 
use local lawyers, insurance 
agents, and banks to carry out the 
details of the plan. 


Operation of Plan 


From the beginning, the local 
distributors have liked the sys- 
tem. Five large oil suppliers now 
have contracts with Provident 
Trust, which sends out representa- 
tives to any part of the country to 
get pertinent information from the 
distributors. This data is studied 
by Provident’s estate planning de- 
partment for tax, accounting and 
legal problems. Then the results 
of the study with the bank’s rec- 
ommendations are returned to the 
distributors, and the oil supplier 
pays Provident Trust for the ser- 
vice. 

Although the plan is now being 
used by oil companies, a Provi- 
dent spokesman emphasized that 
it could be applied in any indus- 
try where suppliers need to be 
sure that their local outlets :can 
function without interruption. 
Other fields in which the plan 
might apply are food, steel, and 
appliances. 

Of interest to the insurance 
agent is the fact that the system 
brings in an outside expert wh»? 
may recommend that the distrib- 
utor get more adequate protection. 
“With regard to any purchase of 
additional life insurance on your 

Continued on page (5 
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CANADA: 


Canny Canadians 


Our neighbors to the north have 
been doing rather well financially. 
In the past year Canadians saved 9 
per cent of their disposable income. 
About a third of this went into life 
insurance. 

The disposable income amounted 
to over $16 billions, with $1.5 
billion put aside for the proverbial 
rainy day. That portion not ac- 
counted for by life insurance went 
into banks, bonds, mortgage pay- 
ments and other forms of savings. 


BETTER BUSINESS: 
Still in Third Place 


1953 was a record insurance 
year. Premium volume was high; 
policies written moved up. And in- 
surance inquiries and complaints 
to Better Business Bureaus set 
records, too. 

The 97 Bureaus through United 
States and Canada handled 1.8 
million requests and over 100,000 
of these dealt with one or more 
ines of insurance. The top ten 
business classifications (out of 
32) causing the most inquiries 
and complaints constituted 47.3 
yer cent of the total received. 
tome appliances moved from sec- 
ond to first place in 1953 with 
128,463 inquiries and complaints. 
Home construction and remodel- 
ing jumped from fourth plaee to 
second with 122,060. 

Insurance (all lines) continued 
in third place with 115,320. Fund 


Continued on page 48 
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EDITORS 


Insurance Queries Grouped by Lines 
Calls made on the 97 Better Business Bureaus regarding 


Types of Insurance 

Life 

Casualty, Surety, Fire 
Health, Accident, Medical 


Totals (All Insurance) 


Total Calls—All Business 


% Insurance 


Life Insurance 

Inquiries 

Complaints 

Casualty, Surety, Fire 
Inquiries 

Complaints 

Health, Accident, Medical 
Inquiries 

Complaints 


Insurance matters. 
THREE-YEAR SUMMARY 


% Increase 





1953 1952 1951 Over 1952 
42,236 31,242 30,511 35.2 
26,632 20,884 17,914 27.5 
46,452 41,433 32,042 12.1 
115,320 93,559 80,467 23.3 
1,895,828 1,670,667 1,432,228 13.5 
6.1% 5.6% 5.6% 
28,095 29,680 28,284 
14,141 1,562 2,207 
22,956 18,899 16,194 
3,676 2,005 1,720 
43,290 38,118 29,319 
3,162 3,315 2,723 











and goodwill. 





ES XEN EX DGS 
ADDED ATTRACTION | 





Home Life offers its agents a top notch training course, | 
/ @complete line of Ordinary, Industrial and M.D.O. 
in policies, liberal commission schedules and some- 
en 


thing extra—widespread public acceptance. 


Sales opportunities flourish in a concentrated area 
carefully cultivated for more than 54 years to yield 
steadily increasing dividends of public confidence 
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oo cand 
records 

show that, 
throughout 
the length 
and breadth 
of the 
nation, there 
are few 
communities 
indeed 
without a 
policyholder, 
annuitant or 
bene iciary 
of the 
Sun Life 
Assurance 
Company of 
Canada... 








Cross Country 


Continued from page 47 


raising activities which had been 
in first place for the previous 
three years dropped to fourth 
place with 105,775. 

Other classes in order of volume 
of inquiries and complaints among 
the first ten were: television sales 
and service; automotive sales, 
equipment and service; photog- 
raphers; furniture and_ rugs; 
magazine subscription _ selling 
(door-to-door) ; and dry cleaning. 

In the financial category, insur- 
ance caused the most inquiries 
and complaints. Questions about 
accident and health insurance cre- 
ated the greatest volume with 46,- 
452, reflecting public confusion 
over A&H advertising and selling 
claims and policy provisions of- 
fered by a number of companies. 

Commenting on the overall fig- 
ures, Victor H. Nyborg, president 
of the Association of Better Busi- 





ness Bureaus, said, ‘““‘The increase 
of volume over previous years 
should not be construed as an in- 
dication of a breakdown of busi- 
ness standards of practice. The 
opposite is true, despite increased 
competitive conditions in many 
areas. It is, rather, a reflection of 
a greater public awareness of the 
facilities and services provided by 
responsible business firms which 
are interested in maintaining bet- 
ter business-consumer relation- 
ships.” 


DELAWARE: 
DuPont Buys a Policy 


Last year was a big one for 
DuPont, too. Sales reached $1.7 
billion; stockholders totaled 148,- 
000, and employees numbered 
more than 91,000. 

From DuPont’s annual report 
comes the information that in 
1953 the company also purchased 
a large-sized insurance policy. In 
the words of the report: 

“It has been the Company’s pol- 
icy, with some exceptions, to as- 

Continued on page 101 
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Security Forecast 


LNL’s new Security Forecast is popular 
with clients and agents alike. A versatile pro- 
gramming sales procedure, it can readily be 
adapted to various methods of selling. 

Clients like Security Forecast because it’s 
easy to understand. Agents like it because it 
helps sell the interview as well as the proper 
insurance program. It helps them make more 


Security Forecast is another reason for our 
proud claim that LNL is geared to help its 
field men. 


The LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 
Its Name Indicates Its Character 














New York 





WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


Washineton 
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Los Angeles 
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for the first time 


B.A.R.E. OFFERS 


NEW BENEFITS NEW OPPORTUNITIES 
for 150,000,000 Prospects for General Agents 


New, big benefit policies for everyone! Benefit Association is licensed in 44 states 
Not just groups... not just railroaders. —appointing General Agents now! 





Here’s How You'll Build Agency Profits in 


B.A.R.E.’s Exciting New Expansion Program 


Now you can be first in the field—first family! Never before has Benefit Asso- 
to represent the Benefit Association of ciation opened its doors to general 
Railway Employees with its first poli- “agents. ..with a program designed for 
cies planned to protect every American company expansion and agency profits: 


NEW 1954 policies e ee H&A lifetime coverage with two-year noncon- 
fining sickness...low-cost professional men’s H&A...big new hospital- 
surgical coverage ... modern, top-value life policies! 


NEW leads Hundreds of thousands of prospect names—satisfied Benefit 
Association policyholders . . . plus continuing lead-producing programs. 


NEW commission schedules 
Better than any we’ve seen! 


VESTED RENEWALS! 


Most liberal contract in the business! 


B.A.R.E. is out to establish itself in this new field—and to build fast and 
big on the firm foundation of 41 years. If you can build and train a sales 
team, this is your opportunity to make 1954 the year that starts your big, 
permanent, successful agency! 


Get the facts! For complete information, in full confidence and 
without obligation, write today to 


ROBERT W. LINDSLEY 


Director of Sales, Room 405 
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Competition, Mid-1954 


Approaching the halfway point 
of a more productive year than 
most insurance people had dared to 
anticipate, the following is some- 
thing of a synthesis of any private 
luncheon at the Hartford, Univer- 
sity, or City clubs in the Insurance 
City. 

“Expense reduction,” says one, 
“is defensive. We've squeezed the 
turnip. In our anxiety to cut costs, 
we’ve cut a number of our ordinary 
service features. We’ve passed a 
particular job along to the com- 
pany if, normally, it’s a producer 
function; or, we’ve passed it to the 
producer if it’s a company job. It 
seems to me that our emphasis is 
on doing less. In sum: To the ex- 
tent that one doesn’t reduce him- 
self out of business, reducing cost 
is desirable.” 

“Quite so,” agrees No. 2 Thinker, 
“there’s nothing wrong with our 
methods that a little aggressive 
salesmanship wouldn’t cure.” 
Forthwith, he unfolds a marketing 
plan. Bold in conception, it entails 
resurveying old areas, staking out 
new areas. Its weakness lies not 
in its aspiration but in its perspira- 
tion. Buyers don’t always respond 
in predictable patterns. A service 
or production department may not 
be “trained” or “equipped.” And, 
of course, big plans cost big money; 
sometimes too much for the candle. 

By the time one gets to his 
dessert, the consensus is: Find out 
who will buy what and why. Over- 
haul your sales technique. Cut 
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costs without cutting essential ser- 
vice. Make plans that have some 
possibility of achievement. Make 
your product—both coverage and 
service—more attractive. 


A Good Show 


Well, the Allstate clicked. Their 
recent open house, which served to 
introduce their new Hartford 
branch to the Heartland of Insur- 
ance, was described by an inter- 
ested observer as “one of the 
smoothest community relations jobs 
I’ve ever seen. These folks are 
shrewd merchandisers. Let’s give 
some serious attention to what they 
do and how they do it.” 


Today's Thought 


In respect to life companies in- 
tegrating the sale of both Life and 





Here comes ol' “Wonderful record you 
set last week. Let's break it this time." 





A&H to the same buyer by the 
same agent at the same time, the 
following off-the-record pearl was 
gleaned in a conversation with a 
manager of a debit company: “Cer- 
tainly, we’re training our life sales- 
men in A&H. Bring ’em in to our 
company school. Session lasts three 
hours.” 


From Here to Eternity 


“We won the round, not the fight,” 
sums up Hartford’s opinion of the 
New York compulsory automobile 
brawl. Even now, Hartford is con- 
solidating its forces for the next 
fracas, the point being to avoid last- 
moment legislation by crisis. Mean- 
while, everyone purports to speak 
for the “‘peepul” but no one seems 
to counsel with them. 

Your correspondent, accordingly, 
ventured onto Main Street to ask 
someone not connected with insur- 
ance what he thought of a plan re- 
quiring insurance with the regis- 
tration of a car or an operator’s 
license. He, a Hartford city em- 
ployee, said (neatly ducking a truck 
as it slammed up to the curb) : 

“If you mean what they’ve got 
in Mass., I think it stinks. It 
makes people even more careless, 
than they naturally are.” 

Your correspondent decided to 
quit while he was ahead. 


I-Days 

Following EUA’s bulletin dis- 
couraging participation in “Insur- 
ance Days,” there were specific in- 
stances of wholehearted agreement 
as well as general confusion as to 
the “background story.” Until EUA 
clarifies its objections, I-Days are 
with us. 


A Chuckle 


California can be counted on to 
come up with worthwhile insurance 
ideas, but no Nutmegger is taking 
seriously (at least publicly) a pro- 
posal by a western agency manage- 
ment consultant to grade producers 
according to standards of operat- 
ing efficiency and reliability. The 
gimmick seems to be: For a fee, 
one can get a certificate to hang 
on the wall, and he can participate 
in an advertising program. 

Why doesn’t anyone suggest the 
following idea? One gains recogni- 
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tion in his community and among 
his fellows only when he deserves it. 
Good deeds and good service are 
always eventually acknowledged. 
Prestige is freely given by one’s 
friends after he’s earned it. If it 
means work, what’s wrong with 
that? 


The Kenney Treatment 


Roger Kenney, the fire-breathing 
Bostonian, came to a Connecticut 
CPCU meeting recently and had 
something of a tea party. 

A sample quote on non-asbestos 
paper from his talk—or tirade: 

“To put it as plainly as I know 
how, the local agent must make up 
his mind soon whether he wants to 
adjust his relationship with the 
companies in such manner as to 
match the close relationship of the 
specialty companies with their rep- 
resentatives—or whether he’s going 
to stand by and let the mass market 
slip out from under his hand, there- 
by becoming a mere purveyor to 
the fancy ‘carriage trade’—with all 
that implies in following the cor- 
ner grocer down the lonesome road 
to oblivion.” 


The Value Of An Agent 


At least one State Association 
of Insurance Agents is suggesting 
an extensive advertising campaign 
to inform the public of the es- 
sential services of the American 
Agency System. Granted, it won’t 
replace the producer’s day-to-day 
job of actually proving to his clients 
that he is worth his commission. 
It may shut up, however, the agents 
who believe there is some magic 
formula. 


The Sales Outlook 


“What’s in store for 54? The 
answer to that question depends 
less on economic currents than on 
your ability and will to swim. In 
life insurance, at least, less de- 
pends on sales conditions than on 
the condition of the salesman. Less 
depends on what others see in the 
crystal ball than on your getting 
on the ball. The best economic pre- 
diction for you is the one you make 
and carry out yourself.”—Charles 
J. Zimmerman, March Manager’s 
Magazine. 
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CLEVELAND: 320 Bulkley Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA: 330 Walnut St. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 369 Pine St. 





Behind every Pearl-American 
agent are the facilities of one 


of the world’s greatest companies. 


Ample assurance of close support 
from field men and underwriters plus 
fast, accurate, dependuble service. 


The kind of cooperation that helps 


you make more money. 


We invite your inquiry. 


foal Absurance Oo: SiGe 


and its affiliate companies 


EUREKA SECURITY FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
MONARCH FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


19 Rector Street, New ) ee ee & 

NEW YORK: 85 John St. 
CINCINNATI: 1423-24 Carew Tower 
CHICAGO; 175 W. Jackson Blvd. 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 


Consulting Actuaries 


ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 








Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis 








Consulting Actuaries 
55 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-5840 
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By ERVIN L. HALL 


Partner, Davis and Hall Investment Management 


Grist for the Investor to Grind 


NNUAL reports have been ar- 
riving in volume as is usual 

this time of year and to stock- 
holders they should be a source of 
interest and informative guidance. 
The annual reports show that 
the year 1953 was a banner year 
in many respects. Earnings were 
good and the outlook was encour- 
aging. Even when inventories be- 
gan to become a little trouble- 
some after the:middle of the year 
there was no great pressure on 


earnings as a general rule. In fact * 


the report of The National City 
Bank in its monthly bulletin on 
Business and Economic Conditions 


gives a list of 2,359 companies | 
which shows the after-tax net in- ~ 


come was on average .10 per cent 
above 1952—and 1952 was no 
mean year. 

When business is so good one 
frequently finds that corporations 
become over enthusiastic and 
sometimes let financial structures 
get undermined or working capital 
become a little tight. As a matter 
of fact, this column has pointed 
out that it is usually in periods 
of poor business that the major 
companies build up working capi- 
tal positions and attend to capital 
structures. In 1953, however, most 
of the important companies main- 
tained, and in many cases im- 
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proved, net working capital and 
although some large companies 
made substantial borrowings, this 
was usually on a long term basis 
under favorable interest terms. 
DuPont, for- example, with a 
rather small increase in per share 
earnings of 24 cents over “1952 
nevertheless increased its cash 
and equivalent holdings 11 per 


“cent, all of which was reflected in 


improvement in net working capi- 
tal. There was a similar trend 


with Union Carbide:’where net 


working capital increased from 
$261 million in 1952-to $303. mil- 


lion. in 1953. 


Good Sign ‘ 

True, these companies had a 
good year and therefore should 
stand to be better off financially, 
but what we are trying to point 
out is that there has been little 
or no sign of the better managed 
corporations becoming overly en- 
thusiastic from the existing pros- 
perity and getting out on a limb, 
which has often been done in the 
past. This is a healthy sign not 
only for the investor: intent on 
good earnings and reasonably gen- 
erous dividends, but for the econ- 
omy as a whole. This means that 
management is well aware of the 
vagaries of the business cycle 





and although willing to take full 
advantage of existing conditions, 
is not willing to undertake star 
gazing optimism. 

Another report that should be 
of interest to most stockholders, 
and which usually comes - along 
around the time of the annual re- 
port, is the notice of the annual 
meeting and ‘proxy statement. 
These reports not only cover what 
is to be discussed at the annual 
meeting but, what is more impor- 
tant, give enlightening informa- 
tion on directors and managers. 

The names of all the directors 
who hope to be elected are listed, 
with their business connections, 
also the number of shares held by 
them individually or through some 
trust interest. The officers also 
come in for attention as they are 
listed with the salary received by 
each, and the benefits each re- 
ceives from a retirement fund, if 
such a fund exists. 

These proxy statements disclose 
a number of things which should 
be of interest to stockholders and 
which will certainly give a stock- 
holder a chance to do some think- 
ing as to whether or not the di- 
rectorship and managerial setup 
of individual companies in which 
he is an investor are along the 
lines he approves. If not, he can 
endeavor to obtain an improve- 
ment through discussion with 
management and other stockhold- 
ers, and at the annual meeting. 
Failing this he is always free to 
dispose of his stock. 

Let’s take a look at some of the 
recent proxy statements. The Gen- 
eral Electric Company notice will 
disclose that it has a broad busi- 
ness representation among its di- 
rectors. These men come from 
many different industries and as 
directors offer management the 
benefits of their own successes 
and abilities. In this particular 
company the management does not 
dominate the board, but is suffi- 
ciently well represented to fully 
present its views on any subject 
under discussion. The manage- 
ment has done an excellent job, 
and stockholders reading the an- 
nual report have every reason to 
expect a continuation of success- 
ful operations. 
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Another company where. the 
stockholders certainly should have 
no complaints as to the board 
members or the management is 
J. C. Penney Co. The record of 
the past, showing a steadily grow- 
ing company, certainly leaves lit- 
tle to be desired. On the other 
hand, here is a company where all 
members of the board of directors 
are also members of the top man- 
agement group. It might be said 
that with such a successful his- 
tory outside advice is unnecessary. 
So far this would seem: to be the 
case, but when we look again at ' 
the list. of directors we notice that : 
every member of the board has 
been with the company for at least 
twenty-eight years and most of 
them for a much longer period. 


Worthwhile Question 


At this point the stockholder 
might be excused for wondering 
about, and raising the question as 
to the qualifications of the men 
who are coming up behind this 
group that has turned in such a 
stellar performance over the past 
years. If present management is 
soundly backed up and if the 
transition from the present man- 
agement to the new management, 
and consequently the new board, 
can be made smoothly there is no 
reason why J. C. Penney Co. can 
not continue to be a leader in its 
field. Such research may well be 
worth the effort to those who have 
any substantial interest and to 
whom growth during the next ten 
years is essential. 

Another problem that sometimes 
confronts the investor, and which 
is disclosed through the proxy 
statement, is the question of fam- 
ily ownership. The typical in- 
stance is a well established suc- 
cussful concern owned primarily 
by members of the family and 
where a portion of the stock has 
at one time or another been of-,. 
fered for public sale. The family 
might still own actual control as a 
group, or it might own an amount 
of the stock sufficient to give 

Continued on page 54 
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Says “My Company’s new Planned 
Protection Service Manual is terrific! In 
addition to providing the ultimate in pro- 
gramming technique, the Manual has 
made it possible for my associates and 
me to increase our average size app to 
$11,066. It’s perfect for program presen- 
tations . . . ANOTHER JEFFERSON STAND- 
ARD PLUS.” 
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working control. In either case 
the public stockholder is more or 
less subject to the decisions of the 
family group. This may or may 
not be desirable. 

The mere fact that a family has 
developed, expanded and success- 
fully competed in selling its prod- 
ucts does not necessarily mean 


that this progress will continue. 
Families grow old—second gen- 
erations sometimes do not come 
up to expectation. An investor 
owning stock in the company 
would be wise to consider just 
how much weight a comparatively 
small group might exercise in the 
company’s affairs and whether he 
has confidence in that group. 
An example that comes to mind 
where the family is still dominant 
in management and also has a 
sizable stock interest is Cone 
Mills. Here the latest proxy re- 








AMERICA’S UNSUNG HERO 


Ever since the farmers of Lexington and Concord fired the shot heard ’round the 


world, the preservation of our American way of life has been everybody’s business 


. .. doctors, lawyers, merchants, even Indian chiefs. 
But largely, the business of helping American families to plan financial security 


for the future has been the job of a select group... 


namely, the 197,000 life 


underwriters in the United States today. Like the Minute Men of Revolutionary 
days, life underwriters are the home-front guards of this jet-propelled age, men 
and women trained and skilled at helping families plan their financial independence 


and security. 


Thanks to their efforts in awakening breadwinners to the need for life insurance 
protection, some 88,000,000 Americans today can be sure of a bright tomorrow. 


They have life insurance totalling $277 billion .. . a backlog 
of protection that will help make them financially indepen- 
dent, and in so doing, help keep America’s economy strong. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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port shows five out of fourteen 
members of the board by the name 
of Cone and all of them officers of 
the corporation. With the excep- 
tion of two outside members the 
remaining directors are also mem- 
bers of the management. Cone 
Mills has an excellent reputation 
and as the family still owns a 
large amount of stock, it is defi- 
nitely interested in continuing to 
make the corporation successful. 
Time -goes on, however, and 
changes take place in every fam- 
ily group and in every manage- 
ment. The general stockholder 
having received full disclosure 
through the. proxy statement 
should decide for himself whether 
in such cases he is satisfied with 
the results achieved from family 
control of stock and management, 
as that control in many cases is 
likely to continue. 


Three Cases 


In the three examples given— 
General Electric, J. C. Penney, 
and Cone Mills—each presents a 
different aspect of management 
and control. For the investor the 
method under which a company 
operates should be carefully con- 
sidered, but in the final analysis 
it is secondary to that of confi- 
dence in the management. This 
confidence in management can be 
sustained on the past record, but 
even more importantly on the 
plans disclosed for aggressive de- 
velopment in the years to come. 

The thoughts expressed on the 
annual reports and proxy state- 
ments are offered not as a criti- 
cism of any company but to point 
out that the investor should give 
considerable attention to these 
statements for the information 
they contain. This is particularly 
true today as management — in- 
cluding both the operating man- 
agement and the board of direc- 
tors—is so important to the wel- 
fare and progress of the company. 
The annual reports and proxy 
statements give stockholders a 
chance to learn essential facts 


about those who are responsible. 


for operating success, and this 
knowledge should not be over- 
looked or lightly dismissed. 
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A. Clean-up Funds 


1. Liquid Funds for Payment of 
Expenses. In the average estate, 
the decedent has given little 
thought as to the liquidity of his 
estate upon death. As a result, 
such an estate often includes a 
house, which was, perhaps, held in 
joint tenancy. It may include fur- 
niture, an interest in a business, 
an automobile, and perhaps ac- 
counts receivable. None of these 
items are readily available for the 
payment of debts, widow’s award, 
administration expenses, or taxes. 
In order to procure funds for 
these purposes, it may be neces- 
sary to sell property at a sacrifice. 

The simple and obvious manner 
of securing liquid funds is 
through the purchase of insur- 
ance. In this manner, funds are 
readily available for a widow’s 
award or child’s award, for the 
payment of administration ex- 
penses and claims of creditors, 
and it is not necessary to sacrifice 
non-liquid assets at forced sale. 

As a corollary to this, there may 
be definite reasons why the insur- 
ance should not be made payable 
to the insured’s estate. It may be 
desirable to have this clean-up 
fund paid to the widow or some 
child rather than to the estate, 
so that such person can advance 
money to the estate for the pur- 
pose of discharging such items, or 
purchase non-liquid assets from 
the estate. 

By making the proceeds payable 
to such person individually, ad- 
ministration expenses do not in- 
clude the amount of such insur- 
ance which may save anywhere 
from 6 to 12 per cent of the face of 
the policy. It may be desirable not 
to use minor children as contin- 
gent beneficiaries for this purpose, 
since a guardian might well be 
restricted in the use of such funds 
for those purposes. 

Again, these insurance proceeds 
may be paid to a trust for the 
Same purpose, as explained in 
more detail subsequently. 


2. Insurance by Wife on Hus- 
band. If a woman has property of 
her own, or an income which re- 
sults from investment of her own 
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funds, she can use either the prin- 
cipal or the income for the pur- 
chase of insurance on the life of 
her husband. The proceeds of in- 
surance so purchased are not sub- 
ject to estate tax in the husband’s 
estate. She can then use those 
proceeds to purchase assets of the 
estate which otherwise might have 
to be sacrificed at forced sale in 
order to pay debts or estate taxes, 
such as stock in a close corpora- 
tion, an interest in a partnership, 
residence property, or the like. Or 
again, she can make a loan to the 
estate for the purpose of paying 
necessary expenses. 

If she should predecease her 
husband, only the value of the in- 
surance as of such time would be 
included in her estate, and she 
could make arrangements either 
for payment of the premiums for 
the benefit of her children from 
the funds passing through her es- 
tate, or accomplish a similar re- 
sult by use of a trust. In any 
event, if payment of the premiums 
were discontinued, paid-up insur- 
ance in a smaller amount for the 
benefit of the children could be 
secured. 


B. Marital Funds 


The term “marital deduction” 
is widely used and little under- 


stood. What it means simply is 
that, for estate tax purposes, 
either spouse can arrange his es- 
tate so that half of the adjusted 
gross estate, or some smaller part, 
can be exempted from the Federal 
estate tax. He (or she) simply ar- 
ranges that the surviving spouse 
have substantially all interest in 
that part, at least, of the estate. 
The Government will exempt the 
part going to the surviving spouse 
from estate tax, up to one-half the 
adjusted gross estate. 

The exempted part is called the 
“marital” portion. The other part, 
which would be called the non- 
marital portion, could be so ar- 
ranged either to give the widow 
no interest thereon or only an in- 
terest in income therefrom so as 
to preserve that portion for the 
children or other heirs without 
subjecting it to estate tax in the 
widow’s estate upon her death. 

In simpler language, if the es- 
tate is so arranged that the dece- 
dent’s legal representatives and 
his widow become owners of the 
assets of the estate, as fifty-fifty 
partners of the net assets after 
deductions, or if she takes a 
smaller portion, the statute ap- 
plies. The part which the widow 
then owns or controls is the “mari- 
tal” portion; the remainder which 

Continued on page 56 
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the decedent utilizes for other 
purposes is the “non-marital.” All 
of these examples assume that the 
widow survives her husband, but 
the plan can be used as to her 
property and assets if she dies 
first. 

If the desired tax saving plan 


sired objectives, then in many. 
cases it is desirable to take ad- 
vantage of this marital savings 


privilege. This, in turn, raises 
certain questions which life insur- 
ance can help to solve. Some of 
these are as follows. 

1. Consumption of the Marital 
Portion. Life insurance can be 
used very excellently to provide a 
consumable fund for the marital 
portion for which credit will be 
given in the husband’s estate. The 
purpose will be to give the widow 


does not interfere with other de- a large income, the source of 








Not all great discoveries 
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which will be consumed in her 
lifetime, so as not to leave those 
proceeds subject to an estate tax 
upon her death. Use may be made 
of settlement agreements which 
will give her a maximum return 
while living and also exhaust the 
fund during her lifetime. Thus, 
even though credit was received 
in the husband’s estate for this 
portion of his accumulations, 
there usually should be little or 
nothing left of such funds for in- 
clusion in the wife’s estate. 

2. Retention of Non-marital 
Funds. It will be recalled that the 
non-marital funds were taxed in 
the husband’s estate, and that this 
fund, properly set up, will not be 
taxed in the wife’s estate at her 
death. It is also desirable then to 
keep these amounts as large as 
possible for the benefit of the chil- 
dren or other heirs. Any pay- 
ments made to the widow from this 
fund should be as small as possi- 
ble, in order to increase the fund 
going to the children. 

The testator, in his lifetime, can 
well take out life insurance upon 
his own life, payable to named 
beneficiaries other than his wife, 
even to a trustee, in order to pro- 
vide funds for the education of 
children, to help give them a start 
in business, perhaps following 
graduation from college, or even 
to provide lifetime annuities for 
the benefit of sickly or handi- 
capped children. The proceeds of 
such policies can also be used for 
the purpose of funding a trust 
with the advantages to be gained 
through any other type of trust, 
as discussed later. 

3. Offset Diminution of Estate. 
As seen in the first paragraph in 
this sub-section, the wife is actu- 
ally diminishing the estate which 
her husband left by consuming 
both principal and interest from 
the marital portion. If the income 
from various sources is sufficient 
to provide for the needs of the 
children as well, and the husband 
is desirous of building up the es- 
tate for the children to the amount 
left by him upon his death, then 
it may be desirable to create 4 
non-marital trust. This trust can 
use all, or a portion, of the income 
from the non-marital portion to 
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carry insurance upon the life of 
the widow to restore, upon her 
death, any decrease caused by her 
expenditures from the marital 
portion. 

- Thus, if the life insurance pro- 
ceeds left in consumable form to 
the widow amounted to $100,000, 
the trustee could take out insur- 
ance upon the life of the widow in 
a like amount (provided she is in- 
surable) for the benefit of the 


trust estate. This would not be in- | 


cluded in the taxable estate of the 
widow upon her death. Of course, 
if the amounts received by the 
widow were in excess of her needs, 
she could make gifts to her chil- 
dren of the excess funds, or, if her 
estate tax will be small in any 
event, she could use these excess 
funds to carry insurance on her 
life for the benefit of her children. 

4. To Transfer Business to Son. 
Assume the very common case 
where an insured has a substan- 
tial business which he wants to 
leave to his son. Perhaps he has 
no other substantial assets with 
which to provide income to his 
wife. If he leaves the business to 
his wife for her lifetime, she may 
run the business into the ground, 
have to sell the business or a sub- 
stantial interest therein to obtain 
income, or at the very least, she 
may clash with the son over its 
operation. 

In such a case, it is recom- 
mended that the father leave the 
business direct to the son and buy 
life insurance from his income to 
provide the desired annuity to his 
wife. He thus accomplishes three 
things: (1) he provides her with 
an income certain for the remain- 
der of her life and frees her from 
all business worries; (2) he se- 
cures operation of the business 
immediately upon his death by the 
person who has the greatest in- 
terest therein and whom he wants 
to carry on his policies; (3) the 
business is then used in the non- 
marital phase of his estate so as 
to be not subject to inclusion in 
his widow’s estate upon her death, 
whereas the insurance is used for 
the purpose of marital deduction. 


(The balance of Chapter IV in this series 
by Mr. Appleman will appear in the June 
issue of THE SPECTATOR.) 
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Right now we’re flying over interest- 
ing territory. Things look good below. 
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,TO SAVE TIME AND MONEY FOR 


SERVICES 





| 
USE REPLY CARD ON PAGE 64 


For additional free information on one 
or more of these items, detach the reply 
card. Circle on it the number or num- 
bers corresponding to the figures listed 
after each item in which you are inter- 
ested. Fill in the blanks with your name 
and address and drop the card in the 
mail. 

This reply card is not an order blank. 
It merely tells the supplier that you are 
interested in receiving without obligation 
more information about his product or 
publication. ; 











CPCU 1953 Questions and Answers 


Questions and composite answers 
for all five parts of the CPCU ex- 
amination have been made avail- 
able for twenty cents a part by the 
American Institute for Property 
and Liability Underwriters, Inc. 
Composite answers have been 
edited for presentation in con- 
densed form. 

As is explained in the Dean’s 
note, candidates are cautioned not 
to rely on this set of questions and 
answers as a method of direct prep- 
aration for the CPCU examination. 
They are, however, useful as a 
guide to the type of questions asked 
and the content of answers desired 
by the Institute. 


For Further Information Circle 155 on Card. 


CLU 1953 Questions and Answers 


Questions and composite an- 
swers for the CLU 1953 examina- 
tion are also available. Consist- 
ing of five parts, these papers are 
sold by the American College of 
Life Underwriters at twenty cents 
a part. 


For Further Information Circle 156 on Card. 


Smokey Helps Prevent Fires 


Smokey Bear is back with his 
plea to the American public to pre- 
vent forest fires. 
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A booklet, presented by the Ad- 
vertising Council, shows the adver- 
tising aids prepared for this con- 
servation campaign. Posters as well 
as ad mats are pictured. 

Information as to where to get 
the free material as well as when 
it should be used is included. 


For Further Information Circle 157 on Card. 


Cartoons Spark Accident Data 


The twentieth edition of the 
The Travelers highway book, “The 





Auto Toll Rises 


Passing Scene” is the combined ef- 
fort of many skilled persons. Stat- 
isticians have compiled and ana- 
lyzed the cold figures of death, in- 
jury and damage. Editors have 
changed numbers into words to 
bring the problem into clearer 
focus. And fourteen of America’s 
leading cartoonists have added sar- 
donic humor to underline the grim 
message of this book. 

In addition to the lucid cartoons, 
the book contains numerous tables 
pertaining to highway safety and 
a condensation of the passing acci- 
dent scene of 1953. 


For Further Information Circle 158 on Card. 


INSURANCE 


Push Button Letter Writing 


Multiple question letters do not 
necessarily mean extra dictation ac- 
cording to American Automatic 
Typewriter Company, makers of 
model 5060 push button Auto- 
typist. Not a typewriter, but a 
pneumatically powered machine de- 
signed to operate a typewriter, this 
machine provides automatic typing 
from a selection of 100 or more 
form paragraphs in any order or 
sequence, and 20 or more complete 
letters. 

Head-in name, address, and salu- 
tation at beginning of letter can 
be automatically typed when one 
roll is used for list of names while 
other roll contains the letter ma- 
terial. Or, these parts of the letter 
can be manually typed. 


For Further Information Circle 159 on Card. 


Organizational Coverage Data 


“Insurance for Churches, Clubs, 
Lodges and Similar Organizations” 
is again available in its second 
printing. This eight-page booklet 
describes in general terms the prop- 
erty and casualty coverages needed 
by non-commercial organizations 
such as religious bodies, fraternal 
orders, service clubs, trade associa- 
tions, and unions. 

Distributed by the California As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, the 
booklet points up the value of local 
agency service and the stability of 
capital stock insurance. 


For Further Information Circle 160 on Card. 


Policy Enclosure Leaflet 


A reminder to policyholders, who 
either operate commercial motor 
vehicles or ship goods via trucks, 


Continued on page 40 
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Harry Hazard says. . . Increased profits from additional business 
are right in your own files . . . they are easy to get 


with The American Family Protection Plan .. . because it 


presents the story in terms your clients understand 
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A clear, concise picture of the complete insurance needs 
of all of your present clients (and prospects, of course) . . . 
this is what The American Family Protection Plan gives. 


It is a powerful sales tool in searching out the 

undeveloped premium income which is in your own files. It 
presents a sound program of protection to your customers 
in terms they will easily understand. 


You can have all the facts on The American 
Family Protection Plan by sending in the coupon below . . . 
no obligation, of course. 
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15 Washington Street, Newark, N. J. 





I would like to know more about making in- 
creased profits from existing personal accounts. 
Name 
Company 
Address 
City 





THE AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. - BANKERS INDEMNITY INSURANCE CO. 
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Products and Services 


Continued from page 58 


that theft prevention in pick-up and 
delivery operations will keep cus- 
tomers satisfied and insurance costs 
down, is contained in a one-page 
enclosure many insurance compa- 
nies, agencies and brokerage firms 
are sending with shipper and motor 
cargo policies. 


The leaflet, calling attention tothe 
increasing crime trend involving 
commodities transported by pick-up 
and delivery vehicles is published 
by Babaco Alarm Systems, Inc. and 
is free. 

For Further Information Circle 1 on Card. 


Multiple Copies Without Carbon 
A new paper NCR (No Carbon 

Required), which provides multiple 

copies of business forms without 





We are lookin 


‘\ 


g for Agents 






Seeking Better Net Profits... 
Through Better Management 


Our Agency Management Advisory Service 


Department has aided hundreds of our 


agents to get more profit mileage. 


We can help you, too! Test this Service by 


writing today for 3 Tested Short Cuts which 


save Time and Money. Simply write to... 


Agency Management Service Dept. 


Ag 





52 WOODLAND STREET 
HARTFORD 15, CONN. 
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& enix The Connecticut Fire Ins. Co. 


INSURANCE CO. 


Equitable Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Minneapolis Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
The Central States Fire Ins. Co. 
Atlantic Fire Ins. Co. 

Great Eastern Fire Ins. Co. 
Reliance Ins. Co. of Canada 
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the use of carbon paper inserts has 
been announced by National Cash 
Register Company. 

The treated paper utilizes the re- 
action of a colorless chemical coat- 
ing with a clay-like material. For 
example, in a business form con- 
taining an original and two copies, 
the underside of the first sheet is 
coated with the chemical and the 
topside of the second sheet with the 
clay-like material. Pressure of the 
typewriter or pencil turns the clay- 
like material blue and leaves a 
clean, sharp impression on the sec- 
ond sheet. The same process is fol- 
lowed for the second sheet. 

Up to seven copies can be made 
in this fashion on an electric type- 
writer and up to four handwritten 
copies. 


For Further Information Circle 2 on Card. 


Installment Property Premiums 


An insurance premium financing 
organization, Afco Incorporated, 
has been established for the benefit 
of all fire, marine, and casualty in- 
surance companies. The purpose of 
the company is to make available to 
policyholders, at agency and broker- 
age offices, facilities for obtaining 
premium credit under plans to per- 
mit the payment of policy premi- 
ums in frequent installments. 

Sixteen plans are available as 
well as “tailor-made” arrangements 
for special requirements. Under the 
basic plans, all payments, including 
the down-payment, are equal. Afco’s 
facilities are being made available 
to agents of subscribing insurance 
companies as rapidly as possible. 


For Further Information Circle 3 on Card. 


How to Protect Belongings 


“The Change Around Us,” a 32- 
page booklet, is now being distrib- 
uted by Insurance Company of 
North America. This simplified, il- 
lustrated booklet describes many of 
the hazards of modern life and how 
to cope with them. 

It is divided into two sections. 
The first, called, “The Wonderful 
Change Around Us,” points out the 
change that has taken place in the 
past few years to make living more 
efficient and also the threat to prop- 
erty and income which modern con- 
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ditions and innovations have 
brought. about. 

The second section, “The Bright 
Side of the Picture,” offers an easy- 
to-understand explanation of how 
persons may protect themselves 
against loss. 

Pages at the end of the booklet 
may be used to keep record of in- 


formation concerning your home. 


For Further Information Circle 4 on Card. 


Spectator's Fire Figures Ready 


Fire companies and companies 
writing fire lines can be quickly 
evaluated by using the Spectator 
1954 Fire Index. Containing the 
latest financial and underwriting 
statistics of stock companies, mu- 
tuals, reciprocals and Lloyds, the 
book shows five-year displays for 
leading companies. 

Spectator Factual Financial Ap- 
praisals for each company will en- 
able the reader to estimate a com- 
pany’s financial soundness, liquidity 
and loss-paying ability at a glance. 
Among the important data given 
for each company is dividends paid, 
premiums and losses by individual 
lines and operating ratios. 


For Further Information Circle 5 on Card, 


Insurance Words, Terms Defined 


“Insurance Words and Their 
Meanings,” by Vincent L. Gal- 
lagher, is a glossary which gives, 
in easily understood and non-legal 
language, the meaning of various 
insurance words and phrases used 
in the writing and selling of all 
forms .of property and casualty 
insurance today. 

According to the _ publisher, 
Rough Notes Co., the book will be 
valuable to the experienced man 
as a refresher course and to the 
new person in the insurance field 
as the answer to many questions. 


For Further Information Circle 6 on Card. 


Advertising Help for Agents 
Insurance executives who want 
to make known to hundreds of lo- 
cal newspapers the availability of 
advertising helps for agents’ local 
Continued on page 62 
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World-Wide Facilities 





Write for booklet which de- 
scribes all facilities. Busi- 
ness accepted only from 


Agents, Brokers and Insur- 
ance Companies. 


STEWART, SMITH (ILLINOIS) INC. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


141 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
Phone: WEbster 9-5777 


LONDON 
MONTREAL 


BIRMINGHAM 
PHILADELPHIA 


SYDNEY 


GLASGOW 


TWX CG 1849 
NEW YORK TORONTO 
HONG KONG CHICAGO 
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VERNON CASUALTY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
DECEMBER 31, 1953 


An Indiana Stock Company writing in 
Indiana and Illinois 
ASSETS: 


U. S. Treasury Bonds*....$ 870,852.60 


State and Municipal Bonds* — 51,506.01 
Corporate Bonds and 

Seen or re 326,389. 89 
Cash in Banks and Office. . 42,496.18 
Net Premiums in Course of 

SOMCCGON (65.65 '000 0's be - 216,209.48 
Reinsurance Deposits ... 790.37 
Accrued Interest and Div- 

2S See rae 6,814.50 

Total Assets ....... 6 0 91,515,059.03 
LIABILITIES: 
Reserve for Losses and Loss 

RETIRE 55 5s a Gon Soa e $ 499,411.15 
Reserve for Unearned 

PMPMUUINS. . 555s bs ax 496,351.27 
Reserve for Reinsurance.. 108,226.23 


Reserve for Taxes and other 
SOMERS eek 25,658.19 


Total Liabilities .......$1,130,015.18 


Capital Stock 
(par value) . $280,216.76 


Surplus ..... 104,827.09 


Surplus to Policyholders. .$ 385,043.85 
Total Liabilities and Net 


OS Ect ps wovnnend $1,515,059.03 


* Bonds at amortized basis and stocks com- 
puted on basis fixed by National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners. 


U. S. Treasury Bonds in face amount of 
$305,000 are on deposit with State Insurance 
Departments. 





Products and Services . 


Continued from page 61 


newspaper ads will be interested in 
Dealer Ad-Helps, a service of The 
Publishers’ Auxiliary, a weekly 
newspaper. 

One edition each month carries, 
without charge, reports of newly 
released ad-helps available for 
agents or dealers to use in their 
newspaper advertising. This infor- 
mation reaches the ad-men on 10,- 
000 small town daily and weekly 
newspapers in which more than a 
million retail ads are published 
each week. 

The service aims to bring to- 
gether company, agent, and news- 
paper into a mutually beneficial 
program of more effective retail 
newspaper advertising. 


For Further Information Circle 7 on Card. 


car, highway safety, legal liability, 
assigned risk plan, etc. There is a 
large section devoted to automobile 
insurance, explaining the various 
coverages available, as well as lia- 
bility to others. A check list for 
adequate protection is among the 
lists included for keeping record. 


For Further Information Circle 9 on Card. 


Books Explain Town Inspections 


The “how” and “why” of a fire 
hazard inspection has been empha- 
sized in the newly revised town 
inspection handbook prepared by 
the Texas Insurance Advisory As- 
sociation. 

This booklet comes in two edi- 
tions, one for the inspector and an- 
other for the tenant or householder. 
It conforms to handbooks used in 
other jurisdictions. Code numbers 
contained in the “Fire Prevention 














Clever 





Posty birthday cards 






have a subtle humor 


that delights the re- 


ceiver—designed f stone 

Gned "Or POSTLETHWAITE CO., INC. 
men to send. Dept.C 17 E. 14th St. 
¥ Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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Currency Guide to Europe 


A tourist in any of fourteen Eu- 
ropean countries can be relieved of 
anxiety, miscalculation and mone- 
tary loss by the use of the Instant 
Calculator of foreign exchange. 
Printed in black and red ink on a 
white plasticized card, the calcula- 
tor offers the table of currency 
values so that they may be com- 
pared straight across the board 


covering all fourteen countries. The 
figures shown represent average 
rates of foreign exchange. 

On the back of the calculator are 
measurements which compare mile- 
age with kilometers, gallons with 
liters, pounds with kilos, and Amer- 
ican and foreign sizes for apparel. 


For Further Information Circle 8 on Card 





Driving Handbook for Canada 


A guide to safer and more eco- 
nomical driving, the Canadian Mo- 
torists - Handbook, 1954-1955, is 
ready for distribution. This care- 
fully planned, inclusive booklet con- 
tains information of interest to all 
motorists, no matter which side of 
the border with emphasis on data 
of interest in Canada. 

Among the many subjeets cov- 
ered are care of the car, cutting 
costs of driving, buying a good used 


Recommendations,” published by 
Western Actuarial Bureau, are re- 
tained. 


Each book contains an explana- 
tion of the program and_back- 
ground information. The house- 
holder’s book tells how to read the 
code system. 


For Further Information Circle 10 on Card. 


Belt Conveys Smooth Dictation 
The Peirce Magnetic Belt is 4 
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feature of the Peirce dictation sys- 
tem. According to the company, the 
Peirce Magnetic Belt conveys the 
dictator’s words smoothly, accu- 
rately and instantaneously without 
scratches, surface noises, or the in- 
terference of a primitive scribing 
stylus. 

The Peirce Magnetic Belt is 
made for a million words. It is 
wearproof, mailable, filable and can 
be permanent or reused. Quick, 
easy playback permits dictator to 
check letters. 


For Further Information Circle 11 on Card. 


A & H Persistency Studied 


A market study of the Agency 
Management Association on Acci- 
dent and Health Persistency 1949- 
1953 is now available. Compiled 
from the reports of 30 insurance 
companies, the study explores the 
composition of the accident and 
health market both in regard to 
types of policies sold and character- 
istics of the buyers. Actually, it is 
a follow-up study of one conducted 
by the same association in 1949. 

Among the findings is the fact 
that the persistency of noncan- 
cellable policies is no better than 
that of cancellable policies and 
that there is very little difference 
vetween types of policies. 


For Further Information Circle 12 on Card. 


ICT Growth Outlined 


A history of the Insurance Com- 
pany of Texas, “ICT Group Study,” 
has been released by the company. 
Pointing out that:the company is 
not an ordinary one, the booklet 
first traces its founding and the 
philosophy—people prefer to do 
business with themselves—behind 
it. 

Photographs of_ stockholders, 
company officials and employees il- 
lustrate the story of the company’s 
growth and daily operation. 


For Further Information Circle 13 on Card. 


Machine Counts Forms 


A modern office machine which 
automatically counts and (option- 
Continued on page 64 
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To Enjoy Life— 





LIVE! 





DRIVE DEFENSIVELY 


MERCHANTS MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Cc. W. Brown, President 








“How to Get Your Name in the Paper” 


New York expert reveals secrets to help 
you achieve recognition. Fact-packed bul- 


letin only $1.00. Cash (No C.O.D.'s). 





Order today! 
Benn Hall Associates, Dept. L, 47 E. 61 St., N.Y. 21 








COOPER'S CALCULATING TABLE 


1954 Edition, for Additional or Return Pro-Rata 
Premium and New Short Rate Unearned or Re- 
turn Premium. Covers 1954-1959. Also available 
—newly designed Household Inventories. Write 
for illustrated brochure and order blank. 

COOPER FORMS.7 Dutch St., N.Y. 38, N.Y. 
Insurance Printers and Publishers since 1888 























ESTATE PLANNING 


Vital to any estate plan is the life insurance program. Quick, sound, a busi- 
ness-like way of providing liquid funds for meeting expenses of settling an 
estate, without sacrificing valuable assets; as well as a practical means for 
building a retirement income for the individual. 


You, as a life underwriter, play the leading role in the 
drama of estate building. Through your efforts, your 
insistence, an estate can be provided without delay. In- 
terested? You will find it pays to be friendly with 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FRANKFORT, INDIANA 























Complete Insurance Informa- 
tion 
in Four Handy Books 

Fire Index 

Life Index 

Handy Chart 

Accident Insurance 

Register | 

All Published by 


The Spectator 


Chestnut and 56th Streets 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


















A TRIAL 
ORDER 


RUSH! 


THE MOST WONDERFUL 
TYPE CLEANER FOR 
ALL TYPEWRITERS 


$] 10 

...just brush over face 
ROYAL of type, it becomes 
1.20 shiny new. No liquids 
to use . . . eliminates 








soiling of hands and 
clothing. They are long 
lasting and made for 
all size typewriters. 


SAFEGUARD 


CORPORATIO 
LANSDALE PA. 
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General Agency Openings 
in Texas, Tennessee 
and No. Dakota 


Represent Workd with a com- 
plete line of Life, Accident and 
Sickness insurance. A most 
valuable contract with fully 
vested renewals. 


WRITE IN COMPLETE CONFIDENCE 
CHAS. P. GISH, Agency Vice Pres. 


Word INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office 
WORLD INSURANCE BUILDING 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Over 1,500,000 School Children 
are insured by World 








“INSURE 
UNITED 
PACIFIC’ 


BRANCH OFFICES 


SEATTLE — SPOKANE — TACOMA 
YAKIMA — BOISE — PORTLAND 
LOS ANGELES — SAN FRANCISCO 
SACRAMENTO — FRESNO 
SALT LAKE CITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
CHICAGO 





eYnsurance Company 


HOME OFFICE + TACOMA 
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Products and Services 


Continued from page 63 


ally) dates, codes, endorses or 
otherwise imprints a wide variety 
of paper forms is being produced 
by Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 

The company reports that from 
500 to 1000 pieces per minute can 
be handled by the machine with 
100 per cent accuracy, thus put- 
ting an end to the concealed cost 
of hand-counting and imprinting. 
Feeding and stacking are auto- 
matic and the cumulative counter 
runs to 99,999,999. <A _ set-back 
counter records individual or par- 
tial runs. 

For Further Information Circle 14 on Card. 


Personnel Administration Rated 


“Essentials of Effective Person- 
nel Administration” is a booklet 
containing a panel discussion be- 
tween representatives of two lead- 
ing concerns—Pitney-Bowes, Inc., 
and RCA Victor Division, Radio 
Corporation of America—on the 
description and evaluation of 
present day personnel administra- 
tion. The objectives of the group 
are to find out how current 
achievements measure up to an- 
ticipated results and to determine 
what changes, if any, need to be 
made to improve performance. 

The attention of this publica- 
tion of the American Management 
Association, Inc., is centered in 
five areas: organization of the 


‘| personnel department, setting per- 


sonnel policy, employment prac- 
tices, training, and wage and sal- 
ary administration. 


For Further Information Circle 15 on Card. 


Calculates With Dual Dials 


Termed the calculator that re- 
members what other calculators 
forget, the Burroughs calculator 
is claimed by its maker to be out- 
standing in speed and ease of op- 
eration because of its combination 
of mechanical features. 


Among these are all-electric op- 
eration for uniform key stroke and 
maximum operating ease, instan- 
taneous results from key-actuated 
action, two answer dials which 
prevent loss of individual calcu- 
lation. One dial accumulates the 
figures which have been cleared 
after each calculation and thereby 
records the grand total or net 
result. 

Other features are direct sub- 
traction, which in combination 
with two answer dials allows the 
operator to complete calculating 
job without rehandling a single 
figure, fixed decimal point which 
avoids errors common when op- 
erators multiply decimal amounts 
as whole numbers and point off 
manually, and, finally, a full-cent 
key to automatically drop quan- 
tities less than a half cent and 
add those above a half cent. 


For Further Information Cirele 16 on Card. 


Thumb Bar Speeds Adding 


Custom line adding machines, fea- 
turing a thumb add bar, have been 
announced by Clary Multiplier Cor- 
poration. According to the com- 
pany, these models embody the 
most desirable features of modern 
adding machines plus engineering 
achievements found on no other ma- 
chines. 

In addition to the thumb add bar, 
these exclusive developments in- 
clude an extra capacity key giving 
double the listing capacity of a 
comparable sized keyboard, a di- 
viding eye making long division 
easy, and rotary mechanism for 
speed and durability. 

For Further Information Circle 17 on Card. 


Extinguisher Uses Handle-Valve 


A two-quart capacity stored air 
pressure vaporizing liquid fire ex- 
tinguisher has been introduced by 
Pyrene Manufacturing Company. 
The extinguisher has a new com- 
bination carrying handle and 
squeeze type operating valve that 
is center balanced for easy ma- 
nipulation. It also permits con- 
servation of liquid and fast ma- 


neuvering about fire. 
For Further Information Circle 18 on Card. 
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FIRST CLASS 


Permit No. 36 


(Sec. 34.9 P.L.&R.) 
New York, N. Y. 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


No Postage Stamp Necessary if Mailed in the United States 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY 


The Spectator 
P. O. Box 68 


Village Station 
New York 14, N. Y. 
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Trust Company 


Continued from page 42 


or your sons’ lives,’ Mr. Buckley 
wrote in recommendations to one 
local] distributor, “we suggest that 
the best way to do this would be 
to have your company apply for, 
pay the premiums and be named 
beneficiary. This would be in the 
form of key-man indemnification 
insurance which would be more 
advantageous in your situation, 
particularly if you incorporate.” 


Underwriter's Task 


The bank’s experts may suggest 
change in a policy’s beneficiary in 
order to allow for certain tax ad- 
vantages. Or, as in the quotation 
above, it may call for additional 
policies to protect the business. 
All these seem to provide oppor- 
tunities for the underwriter, since 
the trust company makes no at- 
tempt—in fact, it probably prefers 
not—to place the insurance. 

In the same way, the bank pro- 


vides no legal advice but encour- 
ages the distributors to consult 
their own counsel and to complete 
the necessary arrangements with 
local banks. 

In comprehensive surveys over 
the past two years, Provident 
Trust has called on companies in 
several sections of U. S. indus- 
try—those that use the indepen- 
dent middleman as a distributor 








- . . and if something happens to you 
folks, a policy to take care of his future 
—to pay bail, bribe the jury, etc. 


under a franchise agreement. Bank 
representatives also talked to sev- 
eral hundred middlemen. These 
personal interviews convinced the 
trust company that there is a glar- 
ing need for this type of advice. 


Inadequate Planning 


It was found in the majority of 
cases covered that there had been 
inadequate planning for the per- 
petuation of the business, and, in 
many instances, Owner-managers 
had no estate plans at all. The in- 
terviews also disclosed the failure 
of distributors in many instances 
to provide for heavy estate tax lia- 
bilities on their net worth that 
had been expanded greatly by 
years of profitable operations. 

By supplying this type of ad- 
vice for their distributors, the 
oil companies are not only giving 
extra service to an important 
group of co-workers but also are 
making stronger a vital step in 
the process of selling their prod- 
ucts to the consumers. 





STATE WORKMEN’S INSURANCE FUND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


19 SOUTH SECOND STREET ¢ HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


ASSETS 


Financial Statement as of December 31, 1953 


LIABILITIES 


Cash in Banks 
Bonds (Amortized Value) 


Stocks 


$ 361,588.44 
13,802,876.78 
50,000.00 
65,855.84 
400,155.79 


Mortgages (Regular) 
TONS eatee: CEREAL es vicacecs ee cets scceimeet 


Premiums Outstanding 
(90 days old or less) 


Accrued Interest 


85,542.56 
98,075.25 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS $14,864,094.66 


Legal Reserve for: 
Unearned Premium 
Compensation Claims 
Estimated Expense 

Investigation of Claims 
Deposit Premiums 
Credits to Policyholders 
Replacement Checks 
Re-Insurance Payable 
Meadville Housing Corp 


$ 593,388.64 
5,789,486.51 


339,474.32 


Voluntary Reserves: 
Catastrophe 
Contingency 
Surplus 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 


STATE WORKMEN’S INSURANCE BOARD 
HON. DAVID M. WALKER, Secretary of Labor and Industry, Chairman 


HON. ARTEMAS C. LESLIE, Insurance Commissioner, Member 


TOTAL DIVIDENDS PAID 
TOTAL LOSSES PAID 


TOTAL PREMIUMS WRITTEN 


DIVIDENDS PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS 


HON. WELDON B. HEYBURN, State Treasurer, Member 


$14,209,776.37 
$86,591 ,407.74 
$132,488,500.24 


NON-ASSESSABLE 


GEORGE £. GWILLIAM, Manager 
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These Names Make News 


PERSONNEL: Promotions 


Achievements, Retirements 


COMPANY: Expansions 


Mergers, New Organizations 


Robert E. Murphy has been elected 
president of the California- 
Western States Life. He was 
formerly executive vice presi- 
dent and manager of agencies. 

James S. Hudson, W. R. Moore, 
and R. S. Allison have been 
elected to the board of directors 
of Great Southern Life. 

Vincent L. Gallagher has been 
named United States manager 
of Pear] Assurance. He was 
formerly deputy U. S. manager. 

Arthur W. Theiss has been elected 
vice president and director of 
Patriot Life. Mr. Theiss was 
formerly with Minnesota Mu- 
tual Life. 

Richard B. Masters has_ been 
named United States manager 
of New Zealand Company. 

Paul Martin and Rayford McNabb 
of Corpus Christi and Wiley C. 
Gay of Alice, Texas have been 





Kenneth E. Black is the newly elected presi- 
dent and chief executive officer of the 
Home insurance Co. and will take office 
next January. Mr. Black is vice president. 
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elected to the board of South- 
western Bankers Life. 

Jesse H. Peek, former vice presi- 
dent, has been elected to the 
board of directors and desig- 
nated financia: vice president of 
United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty. 

A. H. Teschke, general counsel of 
United Insurance Co., has been 
named vice president and di- 
rector. 

Albert J. Hettinger, Jr., economist 
and partner of Lazard Freres 
and Company, has been named 
to the boards of directors of 
the General Reinsurance Group. 

R. Stanley Dollar, San Francisco 
shipping executive, has been 
named a director of Pacific 
National Fire. 

Roy E. Carr has been named ex- 
ecutive vice president of Provi- 
dence Washington and Provi- 





% . & 


E. E. Ballard has been elected president 
of All American Casualty Company. Mr. 
Ballard has served as executive vice presi- 
dent and agency director for the company. 


dence Washington Indemnity. 
He was formerly general man- 
ager of the New York office. 

Millard T. Wilson, vice president 
of Travelers Fire and Charter 
Oak Fire, has been elected vice 
president of Travelers Insur- 
ance and Travelers Indemnity. 

Ellis H. Carson has been named a 
vice president of Fireman’s 
Fund, Fireman’s Fund Indem- 
nity and Home Fire and Marine. 
He is president of National 
Surety and Nation] Surety Ma- 
rine, recently purchased sub- 
sidiaries of Fireman’s Fund. 

Harry Y. Wright has been elected 
vice president and treasurer of 
Fidelity and Deposit. He was 
formerly secretary-treasurer. 

Norris Patrick Browne has been 
elected to the newly created 
position of sales promotion 
manager for the Accident and 
Health department of American 
Casualty. Mr. Browne was for- 
merly with ICT. 

Proctor H. Barnett, C. J. Faherty 
and O. Martin Krueger, general 
managers of Prudential’s mort- 
gage loan and real estate in- 
vestment department, have been 
named executive directors of the 
investment department. 

George B. Salter has been elected 
senior vice president of Provi- 
dence Washington and Provi- 
dence Washington Indemnity. 
He was formerly vice president. 

Albert T. Dittmann has_ been 
elected a vice president of 
Northeastern Life. He was for- 
merly brokerage production 
manager of the company. 

Francis Eugene Lintilhac has 
been elected executive vice 
president of C. V. Starr & Co. 

Donald B. Sherwood, general ad- 
juster of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, has been 
named assistant general man- 
ager. 

Jack Neff, Jr., has been elected a 
director and promoted from as- 
sistant secretary to agency vice 
president of Austin Life. 

Ray E. Lee has been named a di- 
rector and vice president of 
Austin Life. He will also be 
director of public relations. 

L. H. Lee, M. D., medical director 
of Pacific Mutual, has been 
elected a vice president. 
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Paul W. Schwiebert has been pro- 
moted from actuary to vice 
president of United Insurance 
Co. 


Clyde R. Welman, C.L.U., has been 
named vice president in charge 
of agencies of National Life of 
Vermont. He was formerly gen- 
eral agent in Memphis, Tenn. 

J. E. Birong, C. F. Foster and 
J. O. Giles have been named 
vice presidents of Millers Na- 
tional and Illinois Fire. 

Holly C. Smith has been elected 
vice president of Girardian In- 
surance Company. 

George G. Nichols, Jr., and Edward 
H. Bennett, assistant vice presi- 
dents, have been elected vice 
presidents of Guy Carpenter & 
Co., Ine. 

Walter E. Beeson has been ap- 
pointed a vice president of the 
fire companies of the Great 
American Group. He was for- 
merly secretary of the com- 
panies. 

George A. Shattuck has _ been 
named vice president of Boston 
Manufacturers Mutual Fire. He 





was formerly assistant vice 
president and chief engineer. 

Otto Gross has been named ad- 
ministrative vice president of 
Oil Industries Life. Prior to this 
time, Mr. Gross has been vice 
president and actuary of Jeffer- 
son National Life. 

Andrew H. Delaney..»has_ been 
elected vice president and actu- 
ary of American General Life. 
He was formerly associated 
with Union Central Life. 

James P. Swift has been elected 
vice president and general coun- 
sel of Southwestern Life. He 
was formerly general counsel of 
the company. 

Jack Musslewhite has been ad- 
vanced to first vice president 
and secretary of Pioneer Amer- 
ican. 

Ray M. Spangler has been elected 
vice president and _ general 
claims manager of American 
Mutual Liability and its affil- 
iated companies. He was form- 
erly Southern Division Claim 
Manager. 

H. J. Lowry has been chosen ex- 
ecutive vice president of Mich- 


igan Mutual Liability. He was 
formerly vice president-comp- 
troller. 

Joseph B. Treusch has been ap- 
pointed director of public in- 
formation and sales promotion 
of Colonial Life. Mr. Treusch 
was formerly associated with 
National Accident and Health. 

Charles A. Turner has been named 
an officer of the Home Life with 
the title of director of public 
relations. He was formerly man- 
ager of Field Service. 

Francis J. McCarty has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Claim 
Department of Boston Mutual 
Life. He was formerly with the 
Craftsman Insurance Co. 

William F. Pickles has been named 
superintendent of agencies of 
Balboa Insurance Company. He 
was formerly with Aetna Insur- 
ance Group. 

Francis P.: Bicknell, M. D. has 
been appointed medical director 
of State Mutual Life. He was 
formerly associate medical di- 
rector. 


Continued on page 68 
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These Names Make News 


Continued from page 67 


Wallace R. Shaw has been named 
regional group manager of New 
York Life. 

John C. Gardner has been pro- 
moted from assistant manager 
to manager of the agency de- 
partment of Fidelity and De- 
posit and American Bonding 
Companies. 

Preston E. Heath has been elected 
secretary of National Union 
Companies. Mr. Heath formerly 
supervised operations for an- 
other company. 

Howard C. Stocker has been ap- 
pointed deputy United States 
manager of Northern Assurance. 
He was formerly assistant U. S. 
manager for the company. 

Henry Doyen, assistant general 
adjuster of The Home, has been 
appointed general claim man- 
ager for The Home and the 
Home Indemnity. 

John G. Karnedy has been pro- 
moted to agency supervisor of 
National Life of Vermont. He 
was formerly agency depart- 
ment assistant. 

Jack Novak has been named presi- 
dent of Trans-Oceanic Broker- 
age Corporation, special risks 
brokers. 

R. R. Hayes has been transferred 
to the home office of Crum and 
Forster to assume his duties as 
assistant vice president in 
charge of an underwriting de- 
partment. He was _ formerly 
Minneapolis State Agent. 

T. B. Kelley has been advanced 
to assistant United States man- 
ager of Commercial Union- 
Ocean Group. 

Glenn A. Johnson has been pro- 
moted from assistant comp- 
troller to comptroller of Provi- 
dent Life and Accident. 

Ralph Harkness, C.L.U., has been 
named assistant director, In- 
surance Services and Planning, 
Northwestern Mutual Life. 

Nicholas G. Chaltas has been pro- 
moted from assistant secretary 
to secretary of Great American 
Indemnity. k 

R. B. Davis and A. H. Wishard 
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Albert T. Dittmann 
has been named 
vice president of 
Northeastern Life. 
He was formerly 
brokerage produc- 
tion manager. 


Walter L. Martin is 
the newly elected 
vice president of 
Girardiar Insurance 
Company. He was 
formerly general of- 
fice manager. 





Dr. Frank A. Warner 
has been elected 
medical director of 
John Hancock Mu- 


ner was formerly 
associate medical 
director. 


Donald B. Sherwood, 
general adjuster of 
the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, 
has been appointed 
assistant general 
manager. 


have been appointed assistant 
U. S. managers of Northern 
Assurance. 

George G. Canney, Donald E. Tem- 
ple, Jr., and Frederick J. Win- 
terle have been elected assistant 
group secretaries of Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life. 

Wesley D. Hatfield has been named 
assistant manager of the home 
office fire division of Glens Falls. 
He was formerly with the Gen- 
eral Adjustment Bureau. 

Robert H. Ramsdell has been 
named assistant manager of the 
publicity department of Stand- 
ard Accident Insurance and 
Planet Insurance. 

Norman Harper has been elected 
actuary of Fidelity Mutual Life. 


tual Life. Dr. War- 








He was formerly associate ac- 
tuary. 

James J. Barry has joined the 
public relations division of Mu- 
tual Life of New York as ad- 
vertising assistant. 

Leland T. Waggoner, manager of 
the Boston agency of Mutual 
Life of New York, has been 
named assistant manager of 
sales for the company. 

James M. Dutton has been named 
assistant vice president of Se- 
curity Life and Accident. He 
was formerly administrative 
assistant. 

M. C. Rue has been named assis- 
tant comptroller of Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life. Prior to this 
time, Mr. Rue worked in the 
planning division of the com- 
pany. 

Wesley S. Bagby has been named 
comptroller of Pacific Mutual. 
He was formerly an assistant 
vice president. 

John Kelley has been appointed a 
member of the agency depart- 
ment staff of Bankers National 
Life, Montclair, N. J. Mr. Kel- 
ley will be in charge of sales 
promotion, publicity and the 
company’s publications. 

John W. Clarke has been named 
actuary and controller of Pan- 
American Life. Mr. Clarke was 
formerly with Travelers. 

William B. Dickinson, Jr. has been 
appointed assistant manager of 
the Fidelity and Surety depart- 
ment at the home office of Fire 
Association of Philadelphia. 

Walter F. Schmitz, former asso- 
ciate superintendent of Occi- 
dental Life’s A & S department, 
has been named superintendent 
of that department. 

Lloyd L. Temple has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager of the 
accident and health department 
of Aetna Insurance Group. 

James Wilson has been named as- 
sistant secretary and assistant 
treasurer of American Re-In- 
surance. He holds the same 
offices with the affiliated Amer- 
ican Reserve. 

Joseph F. Gilbert has been named 
assistant treasurer of Maryland 
Casualty. Mr. Gilbert was for- 
merly a senior investment coun- 
selor on the staff of the Bank 
of New York. 

Albert W. Sparrow has been pro- 
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1953—A YEAR OF ACHIEVEMENT—1953 








[CONDENSED STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL CONDITION AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1953] 














THE UNION LABOR LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


200 EAST 70TH STREET, NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 
MATTHEW WOLL, President 





Assets Obligations 
%o %o 
Cash and Bank Deposits... .$ 1,199,274 5.9 Statutory Policy Reserves. . .$10,819,257 53.4 
SE 3 oh eth. a/s Haeuour 8,710,754 43.0 Reserve for Policy 
Stocks—({cumulative- Per eee 1,178,191 5.8 
eee 607,350 3.0 Policy Proceeds and Divi- 
Mortgages on Real Estate.. 7,062,598 34.9 dends Left with Company 423,405 2.1 
Loans to Policyholders..... 267,329 1.3 All Other Liabilities ...... 3,294,734 16.3 
Shares of Insured Savings Contingency Reserve for 
& Loan Associations... . 640,000 3.2 Group Life Insurance.... 1,216,000 6.0 
Premium deferred and Other Contingency Reserves 500,000 2.5 
now being collected... .. 1,644,331 8.1 Security Valuation Reserves. 280,000 1.4 
Accrued interest and Capital Paid-Up ......... 875,000 4.3 
Ce OME . ok. 6sc es. 114,206 0.6 Unassigned Surplus ....... 1,659,255 8.2 
ee $20,245,842 100.0 Total Obligations......... $20,245,842 100.0 
Total Insurance in Force Total Insurance Paid-For in 1953 
oo Ee Te $ 37,283,251 De i. ea $ 3,656,799 
Ms Suse eee 503,030,067 CES Si icacn wannabes 176,084,661 
Total ... sect n ee eeeeeees $540,313,318 ME dines waiurceean $179,741 ,460 
Total Insurance Paid to Living Policyholders..................... $10,999,278 
Total Insurance Paid to Beneficiaries.....................00000- 4,152,698 
Total Insurance Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries .. $15,151,976 
(One Year and Ten Year Figures) 
Capital New Insurance 
Year Assets and Surplus Business in Force 
See $ 4,675,263 $1,139,328 $ 2,597,353 $ 84,973,410 
seas atin i tee 17,475,230 2,382,142 58,929,845 405,776,233 
SRP eres 20,245,842 2,534,255 101,822,030 540,313,318 


Our Annual Report—the complete story of our company’s operations is available upon request 
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Names Make News 


Continued from page 68 


moted from assistant manager 
to manager of the fidelity de- 
partment of Fidelity and De- 
posit and American Bonding 
Co’s. 

Dr. Louis H. Bauer, immediate 
past-president of American Med- 
ical Association, has been 
elected chairman of the board of 
United Medical Service. 

Edmund L. G. Zalinski, C.L.U., 


has been elected president of 
Life Underwriter Training 
Counsel. Mr. Zalinski is vice 
president in charge of sales de- 
velopment of New York Life. 

Harry J. Shaffer, second vice pres- 
ident of Lincoln National, has 
been elected chairman of 
LIAMA’s Accident and Health 
Committee. 

Isaac W. Carpenter, Jr., of the 
Carpenter Paper Company, 
Omaha, Nebr., has been elected 
a member of the advisory com- 
mittees of the Associated Re- 








Cui Dulas (lfitid, 


FIRE & ALLIED LINES + AUTOMOBILE - 


Aighlighte 


from our 52nd Annual Report 


to Policyholders 


As of December 31, 1953, as filed with the Insurance 
Department, State of Indiana, admitted assets totaled 
$21,074,039; liabilities, $14,261,912; and surplus to 
policyholders, $6,812,127. 


ASSETS increased by $1,707,200 or 8.8% over 1952. 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS increased $786,400 or 13% 
over 1952. 


NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN were $14,354,950 for the year, an 
increase of $864,670 or 6.4% over 1952. 


Losses INCURRED during 1953 were $5,965,727. It repre- 
sents a loss ratio on an earned premium basis of 43.6% 
as against a ratio of 39.6% during 1952. 


SAVINGS of $2,069,970 were returned to our policyholders 
as dividends during 1953, which compares with divi- 
dend savings of $1,756,000 for 1952. 





Business since organization in 1902: Net premiums written, $132,507,900; 
net losses paid, $46,986,000; dividends to policyholders, $20,055,200. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 
Western Department: Omaha 2, Nebraska 


INLAND MARINE 
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ciprocal Exchanges. 

Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association has 32 asso- 
ciate members in 15 foreign 
countries with the admission of 
La Latino-Americana, Seguros 
de Vida, S.A. of Mexico, and 
Companhia Internacional De 
Seguros of Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil. 

Plymouth Mutual Life has been 
organized in Philadelphia, Pa., 
and approved by the Insurance 
Department of the state. Under 
president Raymond Freudberg, 
the company will write various 
forms of insurance coverage in 
the life field and related cate- 
gories, including credit life. 
Policies reperesenting over $1,- 
000,000 have been issued. The 
company has a guaranteed capi- 
tal of $200,000. 

Continental Life has announced 
the purchase of the controlling 
interest in Western American 
Life Insurance Co. of Reno, 
Nevada. 

Prudence Life has been licensed 
in the state of Tennessee. 





I don't know why, but reports always 
seem to fall due on the prettiest 
Saturdays. 

Western States Life’s stock has 
been oversubscribed by $75,- 
000. The year-old company now 
has capital and surplus of $907,- 
000. 

Continental American Life has 
passed the $300,000,000 mark in 
insurance in force. 

National Bureau of Casualty Un- 
derwriters has accepted Globe 
and Rutgers Fire, American 
Home Fire, and Insurance Com- 
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pany of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania into membership. 

National Union Fire has offered 
to holders of its capital stock 
rights to purchase an aggre- 
gate of 200,000 additional shares 
of capital stock. Priced at $30 
a share, they are offered at the 
rate of one share for each two 
shares held. (Spectator’s FFA 
rating 1954: AAA+, A+, A) 

Wabash Fire and Casualty has for- 
mally entered the fire under- 
writing business in Indiana. The 
company has been incorporated 
for ten weeks and has sold over 
the 200,000 shares of stock nec- 
essary to do fire business in 
Indiana. 

Mutual Insurance Agents of Mon- 
tana has been formed as a state 
association affiliated with the 
National Association of Mutual 
Insurance Agents. 

Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mu- 
tual will occupy the entire sec- 
ond and third floors of the Penn- 
sylvania Lumbermens Mutual 
Insurance Building in Philadel- 
phia. This modern office building 
will result from the reconver- 
sion of the Ritz-Carlton Hotel. 
(Spectator’s FFA rating 1954: 
A+, A+, A) 

Pacific Coast Fire has been elected 
to the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty Underwriters. (Spectator’s 
FFA rating, 1954: BBB+, A+, 
A) 

Union Casualty and Life has an- 
nounced authorization to trans- 
act life and accident and health 
insurance in Louisiana. 

Pan American plans to increase 
its capital to $350,000 by de- 
claring a $100,000 stock divi- 
dend. (Spectator’s FFA rating 
1954: BB+, C, A) 
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Officers and directors of newly formed ac- 
cident and health insurance company, In- 
come Indemnity. Reading clockwise, they 
are: David L. Larson, director; Ernest L. 
Swarts, treasurer and director; James M. 
Brown, legal counsel; Lee Crouch, president 
and director; L. E. Caster, chairman of the 
board and secretary; Geo. L. Kane, di- 
rector; Dr. Maurice P. Rogers, director and 
medical director; Oscar E. Hummermeier, 
director. Capitalized for $100,000 with a 
surplus of $155,000, the company has estab- 
lished its home office in Rockford, Illinois. 
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Does Your Office Invite Business? 


An agent's office, be it small or large, can and should suggest an atmos- 
phere of welcome and orderly efficiency to impress upon those who 
enter, the feeling that here their business will receive considerate and 
businesslike handling. 


Abraham Lincoln said, ‘‘I like to see a man proud of the place he 
lives in.” This applies equally to the place he works in and is the first 
requisite of an inviting office. 


Location is important. Choose as convenient and accessible a place as 
possible. The prominence of a street front office with a display window 
is advantageous. Simplicity in decoration, furnishings and arrangement, as 
well as good lighting provide dignity. 


Give thought to special marks of interest in the customers’ comfort 
which suggest your recognition of his importance. Use attractive display 
material but avoid a cluttered eppearance. Have available insurance ad- 
vertising literature in neat arrangement. Be sure this is kept clean and 
attractive. 


Finally, show alert and friendly attention to every visitor promptly. 
Do not keep him waiting. No matter how busy the staff may be, have 
someone responsible to greet callers and make them comfortable until they 
may be waited on. 


The Head Office and Field Offices of the Commercial Union-Ocean 
Group are friendly offices where agents will find a warm welcome and 
constructive, helpful service. You are our most important visitors. 


Commercial Union Assurance Company Ltd. 
The Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corp., Ltd. American Central Insurance Company 
The Commercial Union Fire Insurance Co. The British General Insurance Co. Ltd. 
Columbia Casualty Company The Palatine Insurance Co. Ltd. 
The California Insurance Co. Union Assurance Society Ltd, 
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By LUKE A. BURKE 
Member of the New York Bar 


Personal Accident Policy 
Construed 


The insured was killed when a 
caterpillar tractor, which he was 
operating, overturned on top of him. 
The tractor was used in skidding 
saw logs from the woods to a road- 
way where they were loaded on 
trucks and taken to the mill. 

The accident policy covering the 
insured contained the following 
clause: 

“Injuries coming within provi- 
sions of Section C of this part, are 
those sustained in consequence of: 
(a) The wrecking of any private 
pleasure type automobile or animal 
drawn vehicle within which the 
assured is driving or riding as a 
passenger, or the wrecking of any 
private commercial automobile, mo- 
tor-driven vehicle (excluding motor- 
cycles and farm machinery) within 
which the insured is driving or rid- 
ing and while being used for trans- 
porting merchandise for a business 
purpose (provided the insured is 
not operating any such vehicle while 
carrying passengers for hire), or 
being accidentally thrown from 
such automobile, car or vehicle 
while so riding or driving.” 

The insured’s administratrix 
brought an action against the Com- 
pany and recovered a judgment in 
the trial court. The Company ap- 
pealed. The Appellate Court affirmed 
in favor of the administratrix, say- 
ing: 

“The determinative question on 
the appeal is whether a caterpillar 
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tractor is a motor driven car or 
truck within the meaning of the 
policy of insurance. The district 
court answered in the affirmative 
and we think correctly. 

“In interpreting the policy of in- 
surance the district court, as well 
as this court, shall resolve uncer- 
tainties and ambiguities in the pol- 
icy against the insurer since it is 
responsible for the form of the 
contract. When the contract is so 
interpreted we are led to the con- 
clusion reached by the trial court. 

“The contract used the terms 
‘private commercial automobile’ and 
‘truck’ and it is evident that by the 
use of the all inclusive term ‘motor- 
driven car’ the parties intended 
something more than what is usual- 
ly denominated an automobile or 
truck. This is further evidenced by 
the clause (‘excluding motorcycles 
and farm machinery’). The only 
reasonable excuse for this exclusion 
clause is that without it the parties 
intended that motorcycles and all 
forms of motor-driven farm ma- 
chinery would be included within 
the comprehensive classification of 
‘motor-driven cars or trucks.’ Had 
defendent desired to exclude any 
other motor driven vehicle than 
motorcycles and farm machinery it 
should be done so expressly.” (John- 
son, admx. vs. Continental Cas. Co., 
Montana Supreme Court, Novem- 
ber 24, 1953.) 


Jury Cannot Speculate or Guess 


The deceased went into his pas- 





ture to catch his horse intending to 
mount him bareback and bring him 
back to some children. He was later 
found dead in the pasture and the 
horse nearby. A witness testified he 
was hunting nearby and fired a shot 
around the time the deceased was 
getting his horse. No one actually 
saw the deceased mount the horse. 
The cause of death was a ruptured 
aorta, the great trunk artery of the 
body which carries the blood away 
from the heart and feeds it to the 
body and brain. 

The deceased had an accident 
policy and the beneficiary claimed 
that there was coverage because the 
deceased was thrown or fell from 
the horse which ruptured the aorta. 
He was not suffering from any pre- 
existing disease or infirmity. The 
case was submitted to the jury 
which found in favor of the bene- 
ficiary. The appellate court reversed 
the verdict for the following rea- 
son: 

“In Pennsylvania RR Co. vs. 
Chamberlain, 228 U. S. 333, 339, 53 
S. Ct. 391, 77 L. Ed. 819, the Su- 
preme Court held that circum- 
stances equally consistent with sev- 
eral hypotheses prove neither; and 
that the party having the burden 
must fail. Here, the jury could not 
determine from the evidence how 


the decedent came to his death, ex-; 


cepting through mere guess and 
speculation. They might guess that 
he mounted the horse and then fell 
or was thrown therefrom because 
the horse acted in some unusual 
manner when the gun was fired, or 
that he sustained a ruptured aorta 
in mounting the horse. Among these 
theories, and there were others, 
there was no sufficient evidence upon 
which the jury could reach a defi- 
nite conclusion concerning the cause 
of his death. 

“A verdict based upon mere spec- 
ulation and theories not supported 
by the evidence cannot be allowed 
to stand. The Federal courts have 
so held in a number of cases.” (Car- 
olina Life Ins. Co. vs. Williams, 
U. S. Court of Appeals from the 
Fifth Circuit, February 23, 1954.) 


Theft of Ring 


This case concerns the sufficiency 
and creditability of evidence in the 
loss of a lady’s ring. It was covered 
by a “jewelry-fur floater policy” 
and valued at $7,250.00. The evi- 
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dence discloses that it was kept in a 
small porcelain dish on a dresser 
in the insured’s bedroom. The ring 
had been bought for her by her 
husband, James D’Angelo. 

On February 4, 1949, she went to 
wear it but it was not in its usual 
place. She searched the house but it 
was never found. The last time she 
wore it was on January 31 and her 
best recollection was that she put it 
in the porcelain dish that night. 
However, when she returned home 
that night she found that her hus- 
band had accidentally taken an over- 
dose of sleeping pills. Between Jan- 
uary 31 and Feb. 4, numerous 
friends and relatives had been in 
the room during her husband’s ill- 
ness. Neither husband nor wife 
made any inquiry of these people 
as to their knowledge of the ring. 
A claim was made for the loss but 
the Company refused payment. 

The husband testified that he had 
been a salesman since 1935. He esti- 
mated his annual earnings from 
1939 to 1948 as follows: 1939—$6,- 
746; 1940—$7,175; 1941—$8,861; 
1942 — $14,268; 1943 — $10,947; 
1944—$7,766; 1945—$6,054; 1946 


—$10,087; 1947—$4,658; 1948— 
$5,338. He had no other source of 
income. His family consisted of his 
wife and two children. The family 
living expenses averaged $70.00 per 
week. He purchased the ring in 
1945 or 1946 from a friend, Bianco. 
He testified that he paid $6,000 in 
cash and a day or two later, another 
$1,200 in cash. 

The Company took the position 
that the insured’s version of the loss 
was increditable as a matter of law. 
The Court did not agree with the 
Company and awarded judgment 
for the insured, saying: 

“The proof in respect to the pur- 
chase of the ring and the price paid 
for it is, of course, based solely on 
the testimony of James D’Angelo. 
It appears that the seller, Bianco, 
is dead, so that his testimony is not 
available. Without more, D’Angelo’s 
testimony, although uncontradicted, 
would require close scrutiny in view 
of his interest in the case. However, 
in the light of the uncontroverted 
documentary proof evidenced by the 
appraisal report, which establishes 
the value of the ring at $7,250.00, 
as made by an uninterested expert 


source, it cannot be said that the 
testimony adduced by the plaintiffs 
is so improbable as to require the 
court to reject it. 

Regardless of how much or in 
what manner the plaintiffs obtained 
the ring, the evidence discloses that 
on February 4, 1949, they had an 
insurable interest in a diamond ring 
insured by the defendant, which 
ring had been appraised at a value 
of $7,250.00. Consequently it must 
be concluded that the plaintiffs have 
presented sufficient proof to make 
out a prima facie case. In view of 
the fact that the defendant has fail- 
ed to present any evidence, and that 
it has failed to impeach the plain- 
tiffs’ testimony in any material re- 
spect, there must be a judgment for 
the plaintiffs.” D’Angelo vs. Co- 
lumbia Fire Insurance Co., U. S. 
District Court, Eastern District of 
New York, Jan. 25, 1954.) 


Medical Payment Coverage 


The insured, Louis Larson, pro- 
cured liability coverage on his auto- 
mobile and included medical pay- 


Continued on page 74 
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Woodmen Accident agents are proud of the Company they represent! 
They’re proud of the reputation offered .. . the sales tools provided... 
Woodmen has earned among policy- the company’s liberal agents’ contracts. 
holders for the wide range of progres- There are agency opportunities in 26 
sive policies it writes... forthe record states from Ohio to the Pacific Coast 
of prompt, fair settlement of claims... . Opportunities in the great and 
for the fine service rendered. They’re growing field of personal insurance. 
proud, too, of Woodmen’s warm, Accident, sickness, hospitalization, and 
personal, helpful attitude toward its life—on individual, family, group, and 
agents ... of the fine training program _ franchise bases. 
If you see yourself in this 
picture—seeking a profitable, 
permanent career in 
a leading, agency-minded ACCIDENT COMPAN Y 
organization, write to CENTRAL ASSURANCE co. 
L. J. MELBY CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
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Old line legal reserve companies — Established 1890 
EINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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First time in the insurance industry 





How would you like to have a complete Trip Insurance “department” 
in your agency—that takes only 6 x 11 inches of counter space? Here 
it is. It's more than a policy dispensing unit—it's also a poster—a litera- 


ture rack and a storage place for policies. Rate chart is on the writing 


surface and a handy ball point pen is chained right to the dispenser. 

American Casualty’s TRIPMASTER policy can be written, in ONE opera- 
tion, to include both world wide personal accident and baggage in- 
surance—for periods of 1 day to 6 months. Maximum limits are $50,000 
Death & Dismemberment; $5,000 Accident Medical Expense and $2,000 


Baggage Loss or Damage. 


American Casualty 


COMPANY 


READING e@ PENNSYLVANIA 
SINCE 1902 





Write today for information about 
TRIPMASTER and the Policy Dis- 
penser. The combination Accident 
and Baggage policy is available 
in all states except Ariz., Mass., 
N. J. and Texas. 
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ments (Coverage K). He was in- 
volved in an accident with another 
car and a passenger in his car was 
injured and died as a result. The 
passenger’s administrator brought 
an action against Larson, his car- 
rier and the owner of the car. In- 
cluded in the damages claimed in 
that action was the sum of $1,176.00 
expended by the plaintiff for medi- 
cal expenses. 

The judgment was for the plain- 
tiff and the medical expenses were 
included in the judgment. It was paid 
by Larzen’s carrier. Thereafter, 
the same plaintiff demanded $500.00 
under Coverage K ($500.00 was the 
limit of the coverage). The carrier 
took the position that it had already 
paid the medical payment coverage. 

The Court awarded judgment for 
the plaintiff for the $500.00 plus 
costs, saying: 

“The defendant could have issued 
separate policies or it could have 
embraced the three coverages in one 
policy, but it chose to use a form of 
policy containing many other cover- 
ages, indicating therein which cov- 
erage applied and which did not ap- 
ply. A separate premium was paid 
for the medical payments coverage 
and the limits of liability were de- 
fined, the amount being $500.00 to 
each person under Coverage K. 

“Although contained in one pol- 
icy, the coverages were divisible 
and separate, and Coverage K must 
be construed as a separate contract. 
It is limited to the payment of rea- 
sonable expenses incurred within a 
year from the date of the accident 
and the policy excludes payments 
under Coverage K if the benefits 
thereunder are payable or required 
to be paid under any workmen’s 
compensation law. Other than that, 
it is an absolute agreement to as- 
sume or pay the medical payments. 
Had the defendant intended to ex- 
clude medical payments under Cov- 
erage K if the same were paid or 
required to be paid under Coverage 
A, it could easily have so provided.” 
(Severson vs. Milwaukee Auto. Ins. 
Co., Wisconsin Supreme Court, Dec. 
30, 1953.) 
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1. Memo to insurable insurance 
agency partners: Buy Business 
Life on junior partners to protect 
your investment; buy Business 
Life on senior partners to protect 
their widows. 


2. Business worth gaining is 
worth keeping. Get in touch with 
Automobile policyholders sixty 
days before expiration. 


3. Ever try to keep up with your 
energetic young son or daughter? 
Any question that they need Per- 
sonal Accident insurance? 


4. Recommend the kind of in-' 


surance that you, yourself, would 
buy if you were paying the pre- 
miums. You’ll never go wrong. 


5. You can buy almost anything 
you need when you need it, ex- 
cept Personal Accident insurance. 
You can’t buy an Accident policy 
in an ambulance. 


6. “The only way you can make 
money is by applying your knowl- 
edge of insurance to other men’s 
needs and problems. Whenever 
during your working hours you 
lose sight of that objective, you 
are off your route.”—Hal Parsons, 
Los Angeles, in The Travelers 
“Protection” magazine. 


7. What is the minimum income 
your family needs to live on to- 
day? Social Security would pro- 
vide upwards of half of it. Have 
you enough Life insurance to pro- 
vide the rest? 


8. There is no substitute for 
personal delivery of insurance 
contracts. , 


9. Pension plans, frequently, 
provide benefits only during the 
life of the retired worker. How 
about his surviving widow? Ar- 
range a pension for her by means 
of paid-up Life insurance, left 
under settlement agreement as- 
suring her an income for life. 


10. “Pound for pound your ac- 
counts receivable ledger is the 
most valuable paper your busi- 
ness owns.” Accounts Receivable 
insurance is becoming more inter- 
esting every year. 


11. How large should a clean- 
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A LINE A DAY... 


By Mel Blackburn, C.P.C.U. 


up fund be? A widow should have 
$5,000 or so in the bank to meet 
emergency expenses that could not 
be paid out of her monthly income. 


12. Ever send a birthday card 
to an Automobile policyholder? 


13. Bankers say: “Buy reason- 
able security before investing in 
securities.” 


14. “Would your record stand 
the investigation of a bonding 
company?” Dishonesty insurance 
saves an employer’s time. 


15. From an embezzler’s view- 
point, one business is no different 
than any other business. Fre- 











Remember years ago, George, when 

you tried so hard to sell me more in- 

surance? Well, | finally decided to give 
in and buy it. 


quently, it is easier to steal valu- 
able equipment than money. (Any 
business liquidation caused by an 
uninsured or underinsured loss is 
an insult to the insurance fra- 
ternity.) 


16. When a man needs a large 
amount of low-cost Life insurance 
—and he’s been sold a smail 
amount of high-cost insurance— 
someone’s goofed. 


17. Any straight Safe Burglary 
policyholders on your’ books? 
Why? They probably think they 
have “broad safe” coverage. Don’t 
disappoint them. Convert to Broad 
Form Money and Securities. 


18. Society pages of your news- 
papers show prospects for Wed- 
ding Gift floaters. 


19. Prosperous farmers are der- 
initely interested in building a 
social security of their own. They 
can do it with Retirement insur- 
ance. 


20. Do all the members ot your 
hunting, fishing, city, and country 
clubs own Comprehensive Per- 
sonal Liability insurance? 


21. The producer who neglects 
the client he has already sold is 
condemned to a career of cold can- 
vassing. 

Continued on page 76 
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Globe and Rutgers 
Sire Jusurance Company 


Financial Statement as at December 31, 1953 


ADMITTED ASSETS 
*Bonds—United States Government. .....cccccscsccccccsscees $ 4,211,061.14 








WOMB Ad NP ONGE 2 ngs cada oso ws bso Sia weeo Mee Sales bow bees 3,006,640.94 
*Stocks (Includes Subsidiary Companies at $6,221,811.94)....  12,943,939.94 
BPS eee oP en ere oc dh ere Arn sere 2,850,286.88 
Premium Balances (Less Ceded Reinsurance Balances)....... 1,025,589.16 
SRUBPCEG TOU GMO DCCTUCT | os ois ins 6 ose secs Sas 4 80-8 wb eee eee 73,101.03 
MRR aa eNO MMIE PN UB o> o. o55:ce0s' so are) pcenie cleo ioleressi see le'e @Slabe 1,482,997.07 
$25,593,616.16 
LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Losses and Loss Expenses..........eeseeeeeees $ 2,286,976.38 
Reserve for: Unearned Premitimss ..<.oiic ocionsciececcccvivceess 8,103,342.78 
Reserve for Expenses, Taxes (Including $83, 679. 27 Federal 
Income Taxes) and Contingent Commissions Due or Accrued 402,988.33 
Divadends Declared ON: WRORIGG 66.66 ie 6 oe ccc ccs sins ce ese 32,016.00 
Funds Held under Reinsurance Treaties...............0ee00. 1,453,678.17 
Reserve for all other Liabilities and Items.................. 313,837.30 
$12,592,838.96 
Capital Stock: 
**$4.64 Prior Preferred Stock 
(27,600 shares $15.00 Par 
4 ea ee $ 414,000.00 
Common Stock (284,000 ‘ 
shares $5.00 Par Value).. 1,420,000.00 $ 1,834,000.00 
Ro Sis os aos sis Bare ie wae ole sieee 11,166,777.20 13,000,777.20 
$25,593,616.16 


POLICYHOLDERS' SURPLUS $13,000,777.20 


* Bonds and Stocks are carried on the basis prescribed by the Insurance Department of the State 
of New York. If actual December 31, 1953, market quotations for all except insurance stocks 
had been used (such insurance stocks being taken at statutory values as at December 31, 1953, 
with portfolios adjusted to market) the Policyholders’ Surplus would be $12,940,065.98. Securities 
carried herein at $280,790.33 are deposited with State Departments as required by law. 


** Entitled upon redemption at Company’s option or upon voluntary liquidation to $104 per share 
with successive reductions of $1.00 per share on June 1, 1955, June 1, 1957 and June 1, 1959, in 
each instance plus accrued dividends; otherwise entitled to $100 per share plus accrued dividends. 





Home Office—111 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


INLAND MARINE DEPARTMENT OCEAN MARINE DEPARTMENT 
169 William Street 102 Maiden Lane 
New York 38, N. Y. New York 5, N. Y. 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENTS 
102 Maiden Lane, New York 5, N. Y. 
206 Sansome Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. 
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22. The easiest way to increase 
net income is to check each re- 
newal for up-to-date coverage. 
There’s no additional overhead on 
additional premiums. 


23. Memo to home owners: A 
fire loss cannot exceed the value 


of your home and contents. There’s 


no way of measuring what an in- 
jury to a member of the public 
may cost. 


24. “There’s no Bond business 
in my town, it’s too small.” Wanta’ 
bet? 


25. Most of us don’t realize how 
well off we are. For example: 
When estimating the amount of 
Fire insurance we need, how much 
do we allow for the kitchen? 


26. Social Security will help 
keep a roof over our heads, but if 
we want any flowers around the 
house we’ll have to buy’em with 
our own Life insurance. 


27. “The amount of Life insur- 
ance you own is your estimate of 
the value to your family of your 
future earnings. Would you be 
willing to sell even half of your 
future earnings for the amount of 
your Life insurance?” 


28. Educational Life insurance 
does not readily lapse because it is 
written on a subject close to any 
parent’s heart. 


29. The success ot any venture 
depends on its conclusion. If a 
man can be financially indepen- 
dent in his later years, he is a 
success. 


30. Summer vacations mean 
school children need Accident in- 
surance. 


31. Whether you call it ‘“Busi- 
ness Interruption” or “Use and 
Occupancy,” it’s still Profits In- 
surance. 
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Fire First Aid 


Continued from page 37 


systems and comfort air-condition- 
ing systems that can be provided. 

These operations also can be car- 
ried on without seriously affecting 
the fire hazard. The windowless 
building has always been a handicap 
to manual fire fighters. However, if 
emergency doors and roof hatches 
are provided for in the building, 
even this handicap can be lessened 
by giving the firemen a means of 
quickly entering all sides of the 
building and evacuating the smoke 
to permit human entry and occu- 
pancy. 


Open Displays 


The principle of displaying large 
quantities of goods for sale in open 
racks also exposes these same goods 
to quick and serious damage from 
fire and smoke. The fire record sum- 
mary of fires in stores and shops in- 
variably indicates that the fires do 


not ordinarily originate in this vul- 
nerable sales area. By far the ma- 
jority of fires originate in the util- 
ity area or the store room. Fires 
originating in these areas quickly 
spread into the sales area through 
the common attic or roof construc- 
tion. 

The National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters has indicated in its study 
of supermarket fires that the logical 
solution in the control of these fires 
is the cutting off of the storage and 
utility areas from the remainder of 
the building by a fire-resistive wall 
and protected door openings. If 
such a construction feature is 
adopted, undoubtedly the spread of 
fire will be greatly retarded, if not 
entirely confined to the area in 
which it originated. 

A fire confined to the stock room 
or the utility room would not have 
a crippling effect on the business of 
a store. New stocks are more easily 
obtained from warehouses than 
sales display area can be rebuilt, 
and the serious loss of stock and 
business is obviously minimized. 

Even in existing buildings the 
construction of an effective fire re- 


tarding barrier wall between stock- 
room areas and sales areas need not 
be an impossible accomplishment. 
Many of the newer types of con- 
struction can be adapted to provide 
a fire barrier for one or two hours. 
That in most cases may be adequate 
to accomplish the security required. 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 
have listed several types of pre- 
fabricated fire resistive panels that 
can be erected without the need of 
constructing costly foundations. 


Roof Area 


Probably one of the areas con- 
tributing most to the rapid spread 
of fire through a store or shop is the 
attic or roof area above the ceiling. 
Here the construction is naturally 
dry as tinder; and the air, super- 
heated by a fire in the areas below, 
causes the combustible roof and sup- 
ports to almost explode under the 
rapidly accumulating heat. 

One of the greatest corrective de- 
vices would be the erection of moni- 
tors or glass-filled skylights, that 
the heat of a fire would break to 

Continued on page 78 
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100 years ago, starting in the State 
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release this super-heated air and 
smoke to the outside. Some thought 
has been given to the construction 
of roof vents. They should have a 
ratio of about one square foot to 
one hundred square feet of floor 
area and be held closed by a fuse 
link. Heat from a fire would cause 
the link to part and allow the vent 
door to drop open by gravity. 


Another corrective medium that 
is practical in an existing building 
is to coat the surface of the under- 
side of the wood roof and supports, 
if it has not been painted, with one 
of the fire retardant coatings that 
have recently been tested and listed 
by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
It is true that you cannot take a 
piece of combustible material and 
treat it so that it will become incom- 
bustible, but you can coat combus- 
tible construction with a material 
that will so retard the flame spread, 
and, consequently, the burning rate, 
that the fire can easily be extin- 
















Insure the 
Future of 
Your Agency 





National 
Notes for 
Producers 


Just as spread of risk is fundamental to insur- 
ance underwriting—so is spread of business fun- 
damental to the growth and security of an agency. 


Diversification is in fact the security of your business. 
To insure the future of your agency, begin by: 


1. Analyzing your business in force to determine the per- 
centage premium-wise, of the various classifications you write. 


2. Determine what insurance market potential there is for 
the various classes in the locality you serve. 


3. With the aid of your fieldman, set up a definite sales 
program—designed to bolster your premiums in the lines 


necessary to give you proper balance. 


And as you know—The National of Hartford is a good 
market for all diversified lines of fire, marine, inland 
marine, auto, accident and health, casualty, liability and 
fidelity and surety. 
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UNITED NATIONAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Executive and Administrative Offices: Hartford 15, Connecticut 








guished. It is particularly important 
that the use of the soft cellulose 
boards be restricted or their sur- 
face coated to retard the extremely 
high flame spread and burning 
rate that is so characteristic of 
these materials. 


Vertical Barriers 


The construction of vertical bar- 
riers or walls, some times called 
curtains, through the attic areas 
will have a remarkable effect on 
the spread of fire through the un- 
derside of a roofed over area. Of 
course, anything constructed in 
this area should preferably be of 
incombustible materials. Gypsum 
board makes an ideal draft or fire 
curtain, it is cheap and relatively 
light weight. Naturally if walls 
are erected to cut off utility or 
stock rooms, they should be com- 
plete up to, or even through the 
roof. 

Inasmuch as the fire record shows 
that fires generally originate in the 
utility or stock rooms, the next logi- 
cal thing to do would be to provide 
some method of fire extinguishment 
for these areas. The areas usually 
are considerably smaller than the 
sales area and the installation of 
automatic sprinklers, of the new 
water spray type, in many cases, 
would not be difficult or expensive. 


Basement Problem 

Basement areas present an even 
more difficult problem where access 
by firemen is almost impossible. 
These areas particularly should be 
equipped with automatic sprinklers. 
These more efficient water spray 
sprinklers are spaced up to 130 
square feet apart and in a one-story 
building or basement area, the city 
water in the street mains would 
ordinarily provide an adequate 
supply. In areas where no public 
water is available, there are sev- 
eral types of water tanks pres- 
surized by air or carbon dioxide 
that would provide ample automa- 
tic fire protection. 

The one greatest fire protection 
device of all is constantly available 
to everyone and at a reasonable 
cost. That is good housekeeping. 
Good housekeeping means more 
than sweeping the floor in the sales 
area, and pushing the sweepings 
under the carpet, or, in this case, 
behind the counter; it means neat- 
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ness. It means that the stock rooms 
be kept orderly and clean, clear of 
waste paper and boxes. It means 
that metal containers be provided 
for waste materials and these con- 
tainers be emptied when filled, or 
at least once a day. It means that 
provisions be made to remove from 
the building and safely dispose of 
this waste material, either with in- 
cinerators, properly arranged and 
safe, or by scavanger concerns that 
are reliable. 

Aisles must be kept clear of mer- 
chandise at all times. The heating, 
air-conditioning, refrigeration 


‘equipment, and other necessary util- 


ities must be maintained in the best 
of condition. Many fires have been 
started by an over-heated or over- 
worked refrigeration case or cooler, 
because the condenser coil had be- 
come clogged with lint and dirt. 


Regulate Smoking 


Smoking has also been the cause 
of many fires, particularly after 
hours when discarded cigarette 
butts ignite accumulated waste ma- 
terials. Smoking is difficult to pro- 
hibit, and probably unwise to pro- 
hibit. Smoking regulations appear 
to be a more practical solution. A 
specified smoking area can be es- 
tablished and safe ash trays and 
matches provided, with the under- 
standing that smoking is not al- 
lowed promiscuously throughout 
the stock and sales areas. 

The majority of large loss fires 
in stores and shops occur in the 
early morning hours. This may be 
partly because a fire originating 
after the place of business has 
closed will burn undetected until it 
is a large fire and then discovered 
by outsiders. 


Employees’ Part 


Fires do occur during occupied 
hours, and for this reason, not only 
should suitable fire extinguishers 
be provided for the prompt control 
of these fires, but the employees 
should all be familiar with the han- 
dling and operation of the extin- 
guisher so that they will know just 
how to use it when the fire starts, 
without first having to stop and 
attempt to “Read the Directions.” 

Only quenching, water type or 
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foam type, extinguishers should be 
provided for the control of fires in 
wood, paper, excelsior and similar 
materials that might be expected in 
stores and shops. Gas or carbon 
dioxide type extinguishers are fine 
for flammable liquid fires and sales- 
men will tell you how you can ex- 
tinguish a fire without causing ad- 
ditional damage; but when a fire 
occurs, the most important thing 
to you is positive, safe extinguish- 
ment. The consequential damage 
then becomes least important. 
Water is still the basic fire ex- 


tinguishing medium and a garden 
hose or 144” small hose inside the 
building is the most valuable of all 
manual fire extinguishing devices 
to control fires in their early stages. 
Positive instructions should al- 
ways be posted so that in case of 
fire, “Call the Fire Department 
First.” Then do what can be done 
to prevent the spread of fire and at- 
tempt to extinguish it. 
(This is the second in the series of "Fire First 
Aid" articles prepared for The Spectator 
by the authors of "Fire Insurance Inspection 


and Underwriting." Walter O. Lincoln's 
article appeared in the February issue.) 
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|" Insurance coverage, health plans, medical 
HE February 1953 issue of facilities will all be influenced by the data 
The Spectator carried an article i ‘ 

siiesh: Sialic ad Stila: Mheaictiiasiie ni on prolonged illness, being gathered now 
cil’s study of prolonged illness, or by the Research Council. Here the Council's 
more specifically, prolonged ab- ‘ 7 

sences due to non-occupational director describes for THE SPECTATOR the 
CREE, CERN ep Ne panne: Th first figures compiled and trends shown. 
order to illustrate some of the in- 

formation the data would make 

available, the article reported in- 

cidence of prolonged absence by 

occupational group, the duration of a ee 

these absences, and the nature of -saaecgeceen Security » 






the disabilities that were responsi- 
ble for the absences among a small 
group of employees. The statistics 
were based on absences terminating terim report, since the study has the data will make available, the 
during a three-month period. not yet been completed. Again, to Research Council is reporting on 

The present article is also an in- illustrate the type of information the illness experience of two groups 
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Chart | Per Cent Distribution of Gross 
Absences by Broad Cause Groups Costs by Type of Service 
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of employees. The additional case 
material we have received since the 
first report was published, allows 
for some analysis of the costs of 
the absences and how these costs 
have been met, as well as an anal- 
ysis of selected incidence rates. 


Scope of Study 


Before proceeding with the sta- 
tistical presentation, it would be 
well to briefly review the scope, pur- 
pose, and value of this study. 

This study is confined to an in- 
vestigation of absences of more 
than four consecutive weeks caused 
by any non-occupational disability, 
except normal pregnancy. The data 
are being collected among non-agri- 
cultural, non-government employ- 
ees. The completed study will cover 
the experience of at least 400,000 
employees representing all major 
industry groups, the nine census 
regions of the United States, metro- 
politan, urban, and semi-rural com- 
munities, and, in so far as possible, 
establishments of all sizes. ° 


Length of Time 


Detailed information is obtained 
about persons suffering from pro- 
longed absences at the time the 
absence is terminated. The num- 


ber of such absences is calculated 
on the basis of termination during 
a twelve-month period. Any bias 
resulting from this procedure will 
be determined at the conclusion 
of the study. At that time infor- 
mation will be assembled on: 
a) the very long absences which 
commenced prior to the reporting 
period and which did not termi- 
nate during the reporting period, 
and b) those prolonged absences 
which commenced during the re- 
porting period but did not termi- 
nate within that period. 


Standard Form 


Participating companies 
throughout the country report the 
illness experience of their em- 
ployees to the Research Council 
using a standard set of forms. 
These forms have been integrated 
with customary company absentee 
reporting and control procedures. 
They are designed to obtain a 
record of absences due to non- 
occupational disabilities which ter- 
minate during the twelve-month 
reporting period, to identify the 
prolonged absentees by age, sex, 
occupation, income group, length 
of employment, and other socio- 
economic characteristics as well 
as by type of disability and dura- 


e 


tion of absence. Reports are also 
obtained regarding the costs of 
the absence and how those costs 
were met. 


Other Data 


By the end of the reporting pe- 
riod, all the employees surveyed 
will be identified by age, sex, in- 
come group, occupation, length of 
employment, industry group, and 
the size of the establishment in 
which he works. This will allow 
for the computation of incidence 
rates and will also allow for an 
evaluation of the representative- 
ness of the surveyed group. 

It is hoped that the data obtained 
in this nationwide survey will pro- 
vide the information necessary to 
deal with the problem of prolonged 
illness effectively and constructively. 
Of equal value may well be its edu- 
cational value, stimulating thought - 
and action. The problem areas it 
identifies and the techniques and 
procedures it develops will make 
further study much more feasible. 
The cases identified by the study 
will serve as an excellent control 
group for further inquiry. 


Use of Information 


Several major contributions can 
be anticipated. The efforts on the 
part of commercial insurance com- 


National Sample for Study of Prolonged 


Non-Occupational Illness panies and the voluntary non-profit, 


prepaid medical care and hospital 
groups to provide coverage for pro- 
longed or catastrophic illness will 
be greatly facilitated by the infor- 
mation obtained. Thepertinent data 
will show the extent to which such 
illnesses occur in a given com- 
munity, a given industry, various 
groups of people; the frequency 
with which such illnesses occur; 
the nature of the illnesses; the 
duration; the cost; and how the 
cost is met. 


Con- Manu- Transport, 
Total Mining struction facturing Pub. Util. Trade Finance Service 
Total Employment*....... 


4 a 39,394 909 2,316 15,776 4,109 9,706 1,906 4,672 
(in thousands) 


Survey Quota............ 400 8 24 160 40 100 20 48 
(in thousands) 


Geographical Distribution of Survey Quota 
(employment in thousands) 
16.0 


44.0 
5 


New England ‘ 33.6 
Middle Atlantic... . 107.6 
East North Central 92.8 
West North Central. . 31.6 
South Atlantic 42.8 
East South Central 17.2 
West South Central. . 24.8 
Mountain........ 8.0 
Pacific 41.6 
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The identification of the kinds Table 1—Prolonged Absences: Number, number per 1000 employees, per cent ef 
of illnesses causing prolonged ab- absences of one week or more, and percentage distribution by broad occupctional 


roup and sex. 
sence and of those who are af- nid 


fected, and with what frequency 
are facts which are prerequisite 
for diagnosis and the formulation Prolonged Absences 
of any prognosis by the medical 


profession. For those concerned “ si one Pe. er - ; 
- . he ccupational Group per sences of One ercentage 
with community health, the exis Number | Employees Week or More | Distribution 











tence or development of adequate 
facilities must be accompanied by 
assurance of their availability, 
awareness of their existence on 
the part of those who are ill, and 
of course their actual use. The 
study will determine what facili- 
ties are being used, the extent to 
which they are being used, and 
will indicate the ways in which 
those who were ill chose the 
facilities used. 
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i i Table 2—Work days lost due to prolonged absence: number and percentage dis- 

Gesite on Actin tribution and number per 1000 employees 
The study will make available a 
common set of data for all those 
who are concerned with whether ac- Work Days Lost Due to Prolonged Absence 
tion is needed and what action Equivalent 


; A Number of 
should be taken, whether it be in Occupational Group Percentage Number per Man Years per 


connection with the development of d$ Number | Distribution | 1000 Employees | 1000 Employees? 
employee benefit plans, community 
health programs, or governmental 42,548 
action at federal or state levels. 26,981 
15,567 
6,770 
Two Groups — 7} 











This present article will report on Production, total 35,778 
the illness experience of two sepa- aan “i! eth tall gee 
rate groups of employees. The first 
is a group of 22,778 employees sur- 
veyed during the entire calendar 
year 1952. The incidence and dura- 
tion of prolonged absence among 
this group will be discussed. The 
second is a group of 1212 employees Table 3—Work days lost due to prolonged absence: per cent of work days lost due 
who had prolonged absences termi- to absences of one week or more and average number per prolonged absence 
nating during 1952 and 1953. From 
the detailed information obtained 


about these cases, it has been possi- 
Per Cent of Work Days Average Number 


ble to compile statistics on the na- Lost Due to Absences of per Prolonged Absence 
ture of the disabilities, the cost of Occupational Group and Sex One Week or More (Duration in Days) 


the absences, and how these costs 
were met. 

The group of 22,778 employees 
were employed in 15 establishments 
during the calendar year 1952. This 
figure is the average employment so 
that they. may be regarded as 22.- 
778 man-years. The great majority 
of the employees were in manufac- 
turing industries: 
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1 Assuming 246 work days per year. 
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Industry Per Cent 
Manufacturing, Total 95.1 
- Food 19.2 
Paper 51.3 
Chemical 15.0 
Primary metals 2.7 
Machinery 6.9 


Non-manufacturing, Total 4.9 


E. N. Central Area 


More than half were employed in 
the East North Central region: 


Region Per Cent 
Middle Atlantic 21.1 
East North Central 54.0 
West North Central 20.3 
East South Central 4.6 
Others None 


The great bulk of the workers 
were employed in very large firms: 


Size of Reporting Unit Per Cent 
5000 and over 0.0 
2500—4999 42.1 
1000—2499 45.0 
500— 999 10.6 
100— 499 2.3 
Under 100 0.0 
Seventy-Thirty 


Seventy per cent of the employees 
were men and 30 per cent women. 
Production workers comprised 71 
per cent and the salaried workers 
29 per cent of the employment. 

This group of employees does not 
represent any kind of a sample, nor 
is it a cross-section of the 400,000 
employees the Research Council will 
eventually survey. It is merely a 


group which has completed one 
year’s experience in this continuing 
study. 

Among the 22,778 man-years 
there were 749 absences of more 
than four weeks due to non-occupa- 
tional disability. This is a rate of 


84 


33 per 1000 man-years. The rate 
for females was considerably higher 
than for males, 43 per 1000 for the 
former compared with 28 per 1000 
for the latter (Table 1, p. 83). 

This marked difference between 
the absence rates for men and 
women—characteristic of all sur- 
veys of non-occupational illness— 
applied among production workers 
but not among salaried workers. 
There was a relatively insignificant 
difference in the rates of prolonged 
absence for men and women sal- 
aried workers, 16 per 1000 com- 
pared with 18 per 1000. On the 
other hand, there were almost twice 
as many prolonged absences—62 per 
1000 compared with 32 per 1000— 
among female production workers 
as there were among male produc- 
tion workers. 


Almost Double 


There were very marked differ- 
ences in the absence rates of the 
production workers and the salaried 
workers. There were relatively 
twice as many prolonged absences 
among male production workers as 
among male salaried workers and 
more than three times as many 
prolonged absences among female 
production workers as among fe- 
male salaried workers. 

These differences in absence rates 
between the broad occupational 
groups are of importance in deter- 
mining the variable impact of ab- 
sence on productivity and on em- 
ployers’ costs. They will help in 
assessing the relative need for pro- 
tection against illness costs among 
the different groups of workers and 
in evaluating the scope and charac- 
ter of emplovee benefit and indus- 
trial health programs. 

The present data, however, are 
not sufficient to explain the differ- 
ent absence rates among “the sex 
groups and the occupational groups. 
Some of the factors which may in- 





fluence these rates, as well as dura- 
tion of absence and number of work 
days lost, might, nevertheless, be 
mentioned at this time. The nature 
of the disability responsible for the 
absence is an important factor to 
consider. The age distribution of 
the sex groups and occupational 
groups has a primary influence 
since susceptibility varies with age. 


Importance of Job 


The occupation of the person suf- 
fering from a disability that in- 
capacitates him for more than four 
consecutive weeks must be consid- 
ered since a person in a sedentary 
occupation may be able to return 
to his job sooner than a person in 
a heavy production job, although 
both may be the same age and 
afflicted with the same disability. 
It may be that differences in ab- 
sence rates are related to the degree 
of utilization of medical facilities 
among different socio-economic 
groups. 


Use of Facilities 


In-plant medical facilities, it is 
reported, are used more by the non- 
supervisory worker than by any 
other group. This might be ex- 
pected to contribute to a reduction 
in illness absence. The facilities are 
used, however, for emergencies or 
simple pharmaco-therapy to relieve 
discomfort. Infrequently are there 
the proper facilities and time for 
complete examination and diagno- 
sis, let alone the follow-through of 
any indicated treatment. Rarely is 
there provision for the regular, pe- 
riodic examination of production or 
clerical workers. On the other hand, 
such regular examination of man- 
agerial and supervisory personnel 
is not uncommon. There are illus- 
trations of arrangements for regu- 
lar complete check-ups of super- 
visory personnel at well-known clin- 
ics. 
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There is a better opportunity for | Table 4—Number of prolonged absences and work days lost from poolennet 
the higher paid personnel to seek absences per 1000 employees, by duration of absence, by sex and occupationa 


: ; A group 
and obtain necessary outside medi- 


calcare. In addition, they frequent- 
ly have regular attending physicians Rates of Prolonged Absences 
who are consulted periodically. They 
can, and presumably do, select the Duration of Absence (Weeks) 
best medical advice obtainable. The 

other workers, even when they have 

regular attending physicians, call Occupational Group and Sex 
in or visit them only for emergen- 

cies. Medical advice often is fre- 

quently selected on the basis of be- 

ing most easily available rather 

than on the basis of quality. ‘ 
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The effect of prolonged absences 
is indicated in the number of work 
days lost. For the employer, they 
represent lost production time. 

Delays and inefficiencies resulting 
where skilled or key personnel are 
absent may multiply the produc- 
tion loss beyond that indicated by 
the time lost. 

Extra employees may have to be 
put on the payroll to cover the lost Occupational Group and Sex 
time, and recruiting and training 
personnel represents a significant 
cost. It has been estimated that the 
cost of training a new employee for 
the simplest job is as much as $150; Salaried, total........ 
for a technical job, the cost may be oi eta 2 
the equivalent of at least six 
month’s pay. In addition, the num- Production, total... . 
ber of work days lost have a per- Female... 
tinent bearing on the premiums of 
sickness compensation insurance. 

















Rates of Work Days Lost from Prolonged Absences 





Duration of Absence (Weeks) 
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Loss of Income 


For the employee, the work days 
lost during a prolonged absence be- 
cause of disability may represent Table 5—Number of prolonged absences per 1000 man-years by size of 
substantial income loss. Employee establishments. 
benefit plans do not always include 
sickness compensation, and even 
when they do, they generally cover No. of 
only a portion of the income loss. Estab- 1 
This income loss occurs when there Size of Establishments h.-# : Absences 
is frequently extended hospitaliza- 
ps as well as substantial medical Under tenia... ’ 58 

ees, plus other medical expenses. 100— 499 employees i 876 


The hospital and other medical 500- 999 employees ! 2,585 


charges also are rarely met in full poten se a ay the 12608 


by employee benefit plans. 5000-9999 employees 0 

The 33 prolonged absences repre- OS ae eer See. -| ; —_ 
sented a loss of 1,868 work days per A 35,062 
1000 emplovees. This is the equiva- 
lent of seven man-years lost for 1 Rates not calculated since the base is less than 1000. 
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every 1000 employees each year. 
The number of work days lost by 
the female employees was consis- 
tently higher than the number lost 
by male employees. The time lost 
by female production workers was 
more than 50 per cent higher than 
that lost by the male production 
workers (See Table 2, p. 83). 


One Week or More 


A comparison of prolonged ab- 
sences with shorter absences pro- 
vides a very interesting relation- 
ship. Here comparisons are made 
between prolonged absences, those 
lasting more than four weeks, and 
those lasting one week or more. Ab- 
sences of shorter duration have 
been omitted since there is good 
reason to doubt that all absences of 
less than a week reportedly due to 
illness are actually so caused. More- 
over, the amount of work entailed 
in reporting these absences was 
such that we could get the coopera- 
tion of very few of the participating 
companies. 


One Quarter 


In the group of employees covered 
by this report, 25 per cent of all 
recorded absences of one week or 
more were prolonged absences 
(Table 1). The difference among 
male and female workers in the to- 
tal group, as well as in the produc- 
tion group, was very slight. The 
only appreciable difference was 
among salaried workers. In this 
group prolonged absences among 
men were 19 per cent of all ab- 
sences of one week or more com- 
pared with a percentage of 14 for 
the women. 

We have seen that there was not 
much difference in the incidence of 
prolonged absences between male 
and female salaried workers. This 
was not apparently true as far as 
short absences were concerned; the 
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men salaried workers were absent 
for short periods of time apparently 
less frequently than were the wo- 
men salaried workers. 

The full impact of prolonged ab- 
sences is better appreciated from 
the finding that 25 per cent of all 
absences of one week or more were 
responsible for 62 per cent of all 
the time lost during these absences. 
(Table 3, p. 83). For all male em- 
ployees the proportion of work days 
lost was 5 per cent greater than 
among the females, and among the 
salaried group, 16 per cent greater 
among males than females. There 
was no difference in the proportion 
of time lost during prolonged ab- 
sences among the male and female 
production workers. 


Duration Studied 


The average duration of pro- 
longed absences due to non-occupa- 
tional disabilities and their rates 
by varying durations are important 
in evaluating employee benefit 
plans and in determining appro- 
priate insurance coverage. 

Among this group of employees, 
prolonged absences lasted an aver- 
age of 57 work days. The average 
for the men was somewhat longer 
than that of the women (Table 3). 
The greater proportion of very long 
absences among female salaried em- 
ployees brought the average number 
of work days lost for this group to 
61, compared with 51 for female 
production workers. 

Comparing the rates of prolonged 
absences by duration groups, we 
find that 19 absences per 1000 em- 
ployees were of more than four but 
less than eight weeks, 8 per 1000 
were more than eight but less than 
thirteen weeks, 4 per 1000 were 
more than thirteen but less than 
26 weeks, and 2 per 1000 were 26 
weeks or over (Table 4, p. 85). 

As other studies have indicated, 
absences of men were more often 


of greater-than 26 weeks-duration 
than were absences of women. 
There were apparently marked dif- 
ferences in the proportion of these 
absences between male salaried and 
production workers, however female 
salaried workers had about the same 
rate of absences of more than 26 
weeks as did female production 
workers (Table 4). At this time, 
the data do not permit the calcula- 
tion of rates on the basis of age. 


Second Group 


We now turn to the second group 
of employees to be analyzed. This 
is a group of 1212 case studies of 
prolonged absence due to non-occu- 
pational causes. The statistical 
analysis of these cases is designed 
to illustrate the kind of information 
that the study will make available 
concerning the nature of the ill- 
nesses, the medical-care costs and 
wage losses, and the extent to which 
these costs are met by employee 
benefit plans and other medical care 
insurance. 


Not Cross Section 


The majority of the cases came 
from establishments which have 
been reporting for a minimum pe- 
riod of twelve months. The addi- 
tional cases came from establish- 
ments which have been submitting 
data for various periods ranging 
from three to nine months. They 
were selected for demonstration 
purposes and not to represent any 
kind of a sample; the 1212 cases, 
therefore, are not a cross-section of 
the group of about 14,000 cases 
which the completed survey is ex- 
pected to yield. 

The workers whose absences are 
discussed here were employed in 32 
establishments which had a total 
employment of 63,195. Since some 
of the companies had reported for 
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less than twelve months, the total 
man-years accounting for the 1212 
absences was 35,062. Establish- 
ments employing between 1000 and 
2499 persons accounted for 37 per 
cent of the man-years, and those 
employing between 2500 and 4999 
persons account for 36 per cent. 

One establishment employing over 
10,000 persons accounted for almost 
17 per cent of the man-years, and 
the remaining 10 per cent were 
from establishments employing less 
than 1000 persons (Table 5, p. 85). 
Over 90 per cent of both the ab- 
sences and the man-years reported 
on came from manufacturing in- 
dustries. 


Relation Seen 


For this group of employees, there 
is a direct relationship between the 
size of the employing establishment 
and the rate of prolonged absence 
due to non-occupational disabilities. 
This ranged from a rate of 30 per 
1000 man-years in establishments 
employing 500-999 persons to 39 
per 1000 on the establishment em- 
ploying over 10,000 (Table 5). Any 
explanation of this relationship will 
have to await more detailed data 
on the exposure group. 

The data show marked differences 
in rates of prolonged absence be- 
tween men and women, occupation 
groups, and between the men and 
women within the occupation 
groups. (Table 6, p. 87). Consistent- 
ly women had a higher rate than 
did men, and the production work- 
ers had higher rates than the sal- 
aried personnel. Here again, explan- 
ations will be attempted when more 
detailed data are compiled on age, 
length of employment, type of dis- 
ability, and other characteristics of 
both the absentees and the exposure 
group. 


No Pattern 


There is apparently no pattern 
among the rates of prolonged ab- 
sence with respect to industry group 
(Table 7, p. 87.) This, however, may 
be because there are so few man- 
years represented in many of these 
groups. Then again, it may be that 
no pattern will present itself. It is 
interesting to note that in general 
employees in manufacturing estab- 
lishments had a higher rate than 
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Table 6—Number of prolonged absences per 10000 man-years by sex and broad 
occupetional groups. 























Number of 
No. of No. of Absences per 
Man-Yrs. | Per Cent | Absences | Per Cent | 1000 Man-Yrs. 
Total salaried........ 9,986 28.5 214 17.7 21.4 
Male............ 5,985 17.1 107 8.8 17.9 
Female.......... 4,001 11.4 107 8.8 26.7 
Total production......| 25;076 71.5 998 82:3 | 39.8 
Male............1 2 58.8 737 60.8 35.7 
Female.......... 4,451 12.7 261 21.6 | 58.6 
All personnel: | 
Male............| 26,610 75.9 844 69.6 | 31.7 
Female.........| 8,452 24.1 368 30.4 | 43.5 
Total........| 35,062 | 100.0 | 1212 | 1000 | 34.6 
| 








Table 7—Number of prolonged absences per 1000 man-years by industry 

















Number of 
Per Cent of Per Cent of | Absences per 
Industry Establishments | Man-Years | 1000 Man-Years 

MMe 0A E Pl Sat oat) eae eee 6.3 7.6 46.0 
Furniture and fixtures.................. 2. 0.1 _ 
Beyer Modes o/s age et tae 28.1 33.4 36.1 

Printing and publishing................ 3.1 4.8 41.8 

I so dates sn oes oto 6.3 10.4 37.8 

Premare Nieto... :.: 2... 6. ees 6.3 18.4 38.6 

Febricated metal products............. 15.6 5.2 18.2 

Machinery (not electrical).............. 18.7 11.9 21.3 
Scientific equipment........ ee 3.1 Le _ 
lc. eee ra ile eeine aees Seno at 2.0 _ 

Banking and insurance................ | 6.3 5.1 12.3 

ee eee et) ee 100.0 100.0 34.6 
Total manufacturing........... ae 90.6 92.9 35.1 

Total non-manufacturing...............| 9.4 7.1 28.2 

100.0 100.0 34.6 











Table 8—Distribution of 1212 absences by occupation and sex 


























Total Male Female 
Occupation Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent Number | Per Cont 
- x | 
WE i dees oes a 100.0 844 | 100.0 368 | 100.0 
Salaried... 213 17.6 107,—«——s«*12..7 106 28.8 
Production.......... 999 82.4 | 737 | 87.3 262 | 71.2 





Table 9—Distribution of 1212 absences by length of employment and sex 





























Total Male Female 
l 
Length of Employment Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 
Tome... eee 1212 100.0 844 100.0 368 | 100.0 
Under 5 years...... 355 29.3 201 23.8 154 | 41.8 
5- 9 years... oct: ae 24.1 180 21.3 112 | 30.4 
10-14 years... 147 12.1 114 13.5 33 9.0 
15-19 years. .. aed 145 12.0 117 13.9 28 COC 7.6 
20-24 years........... 102 8.4 80 9.5 y 6.0 
25 years and over...... 171 14.1 152 18.0 19 | 5.2 
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those in non-manufacturing estab- 
lishments. 

It is recognized that the calcula- 
tion of rates of absenteeism with 
respect to all variables is very im- 
portant tor refined statistical anal- 
ysis of the data and for insurance 
purposes. At this time, the data 
do not permit the calculation of 
rates by many interesting charac- 
teristics. However, it is also impor- 
tant to describe the group of peo- 
ple who were absent for a prolonged 
period. 


More Details 


Not only is this important for 
the personnel departments and med- 
ical departments who work directly 
with these people, but also many 
insights may be gained by looking 
at this group that will be invaluable 
for later more detailed analysis. 
Therefore, the following is a de- 
scription of the persons in this 
group who had prolonged absences 
due to non-occupation disabilities. 

Among the 1212 prolonged ab- 
sences, men accounted for 70 per 
cent and women for 30 per cent. 
Salaried employees represented 17.6 
per cent of the cases; production 
employees, 82.4 per cent. 


By Occupation 


Among the men, 12.7 per cent of 
the absences were in supervisory, 
sales, clerical and other salaried oc- 
cupations; 87.3 per cent were in 
skilled and other production occu- 
pations. Among the women, salaried 
workers accounted for 28.8 per cent 
of the absences; skilled and produc- 
tion workers, 71.2 per cent (Table 
8, p. 87). 

The median length of employ- 
ment for the total group was 8.8 
years. The men had been employed 
for an average of 11.3 years; the 
women, 5.8 years. We are dealing, 
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then, not with a group of new em- 
ployees, but with workers whose 
seniority and experience made their 
absences from the job especially 
significant to the company (Table 
9, p. 87). 

The median age of all cases was 
43.6; among the men, it was 46.5; 
the women, 39.4. Workers 65 years 
of age and older comprised 4.4 per 
cent of the total group of 1212 
cases. Of all the men, 6 per cent 
were 65 or over; of the women, 0.8 
per cent. Persons 55 years of age 
and over accounted for 25.8 per cent 
of all cases of prolonged absence. 
Of all the men, 32.8 per cent were 
55 and older; of the women, 9.5 per 
cent (Table 10, p. 89). 


By Salary 


By far the largest number of the 
absences involved workers whose 
annual earnings were less than $3,- 
500. They accounted for almost 62 
per cent of the absences. Of these, 
35 absences were reported to be of 
workers whose earnings were less 
than $2,000 per year. Some 27 per 
cent of the absences were of work- 
ers who were in the income group 
$3,500-$4,999. Of the remaining 11 
per cent, which were absences of 
workers whose annual earnings 
were $5,000 or more, nine absences 
were in the income group $7,500- 
$9,999 and fourteen were in the $10- 
000 or over category (Table 11, p. 
89). 

The illnesses or injuries respon- 
sible for prolonged absences have 
been coded in accordance with the 
Manual of International Statistical 
Classification of Diseases, Injuries, 
and Causes of Death, sixth revision, 
adopted 1948, Vol. 1, published by 
the World Health Organization, 
Geneva, Switzerland. The morbid- 
ity groups used in this report also 
are those set forth in the Manual. 

Analysis of the 1212 cases of 
prolonged absence revealed that five 


morbidity groups were responsible 
for 71.4 per cent of the absences. 

The largest proportion of ab- 
sences, 28.6 per cent, was caused by 
diseases of the digestive system; ac- 
cidents, violence and _ poisonings 
were responsible for the second 
highest proportion, 12.7 per cent; 
diseases of the respiratory and cir- 
culatory systems each caused 10.6 
per cent of the absences; and 
genito-urinary disorders, 8.9 per 
cent (Chart I, p. 81). 

Other studies of non-occupa- 
tional disabilities, which include 
short-term absences, of eight days 
or more, showed that the highest 
proportion of absences was due to 
diseases of the respiratory sys- 
tem.' These diseases are not rela- 
tively the most frequent among 
the prolonged absences, perhaps as 
a result of current treatment tech- 
niques and the successful use of 
antibiotics. Also, the average dura- 
tion of these absences, 8.7 weeks, 
is among the lowest. On the other 
hand, the diseases of the digestive 
system, which were reported sec- 
ond highest among absences of 
eight days or more, caused the 
largest share of the prolonged ab- 
sences. They had, however, the 
shortest average duration, 8.2 
weeks, among the five most fre- 
quent morbidity groups. 


By Disease 


Absences due to diseases of the 
circulatory system represent a low 
proportion of the absences of eight 
days or more. However, not only 
are they one of the five most fre- 
quent morbidity groups among the 
prolonged absences, but also rep- 





1See W. M. Gafafer, Industrial Sickness 
Absenteeism Among Males and_ Females 
During 1950. Reprint No. 3127, Public 
Health Reports, Vol. 66, No. 47, Federal 
Security Agency, Public Health Service, 
USGPO, Washington, 1952, and W. M. 
Gafafer, Sick Absenteeism Among a Sam- 
ple of Member Companies of I-H-F, 1949 
and 1950, Industrial Hygiene Foundation, 
Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa., 1951. 
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resent the longest average dura- 
tion, 12.9 weeks. 

A detailed examination of the 
diseases reveals that the two dis- 
abilities causing the largest num- 
ber of absences were hernia and 
appendectomy. Under current sur- 
gical practice a patient is ambula- 
tory and is discharged from the 
hospital much earlier than was 
customary in the past. There may 
have been unreported complica- 
tions in some of these cases. Ex- 
tended convalescence, however, 
may still be necessary for these 
disabilities because of the physi- 
cal demands of the jobs to which 
the workers are to return. 


Diagnosis, Treatment 


Also among the largest number 
of absences were those involving 
stomach and duodenal ulcers, in- 
fluenza, and pneumonia. These are 
illnesses for which early diagnosis 
is possible and for which prompt 
treatment in the early stages can 
effectively reduce the duration of 
the disability. This is especially 
true for the age groups represent- 
ed in this particular group of 1212 
absences. It emphasizes the im- 
portance of investigating the ex- 
tent to which diagnostic and treat- 
ment facilities are available and 
are being used. 


Cost of Care 


The total gross cost of the medi- 
cal care was derived from the hos- 
pitalization, surgical, and/or med- 
ical fee charges reported on claims 
submitted under the group plans. 
To these were added the supple- 
mentary charges reported by the 
individual employees on a personal 
information form. The wages lost 
during the absences are not in- 
cluded in the calculation of the 
gross medical care cost. 

There is some possibility that 
the total dollar amount represents 
an understatement. The total 
charges sometimes are not sub- 
mitted or reported on claims, par- 
ticularly where it is known that 
the insurance benefits do not cover 
certain items such as special ther- 
apy, ambulance, and nursing ser- 
vices. These may or may not be 
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Table 10—Distribution of absences by major broad cause group, age and sex ; 














total 














| Total Male Female 
Broad Cause Group and Age | Per Per Per 
a Number Cent | Number Cent | Number Cent 
| 
et 1212 100.0 844 100.0 368 100.0 
Under 25 88 7.3 58 6.9 30 8.2 
25-34.. 236 19.5 140 16.6 96 26.1 
Kl eee . 309 25.4 189 22.4 120 32.6 
45-54...... 267 22.0 180 21.3 87 23.6 
| eee 259 21.4 227 26.8 32 8.7 
65 and over. 53 4.4 50 6.0 | 3 8 
Median age.. 43.6 46.5 39.4 
| 
Diseases of the Digestive =e | 
AE Ne ie EE aE a 346 100.0 274 100.0 72 100.0 
SN 20) = co et An: 32 9.2 21 7.8 11 15.3 
25-34........ ..| 77 22.3 57 20.8 20 27.8 
5 | Ae ee re 97 28.0 74 27.0 23 31.9 
Reali | 77 2a| 62 226] 12 16.7 
et Re oleae aoe 57 16.5 51 18.6 6 8.3 
65 and over. 9 2.6 9 3.3 | 0 0 
Median age.. 41.1 43.5 | 37.2 
Accidents, Poisonings, etc., total. . 153 100.0 114 100.0 40 100.0 
La as 17 11.0 14 12.3 3 7.5 
V5” Nae 37 24.0 | 31 27.2 6 15.0 
I oe oii oe a 31 20.1 | 21 18.4 10 25.0 
ok ee | 36 28.4 | 24 21.1 12 30.0 
2 rae 31 20.1 | 22 19.3 | 9 22.5 
65 and over......... 2 1.3 | 2 1.8 | 0 0 
Median age............. 41.9 | 40.2 45.3 
| 
Diseases of the Rreoplrstory 

System, total. . 129 100.0 95 100.0 | 34 100.0 
a 2 3.1 | 4 4.2 | 0 0 
7 =" ee 16 12.4 | 10 10.5 6 17.7 
A ge 30 23.3 | 19 20.0 | 11 32.4 
Ae ne 30 23.3 | 19 20.0 | 11 32.4 
2 ee 40 31.0 | 36 37.9 4 11.8 
65 and over...... 9 7.0 | 7 7.4 2 5.9 

Median age.... 49.4 52.1 44.5 
Diseases of the Circulatory | 

USNC I So og re sos 128 100.0, 107 100.0 | 21 100.0 
7) 2 a ne eee) 6 4.7 | 3 2.8 | 3 14.3 
| RRS | 15 11.7| 10 9.4 | 5 23.8 
Sea fee | 23 18.0 | 21 19.6 | 2 9.5 
Mee ee No 31 24.2 | 23 21.5 | 8 38.1 
55-64. . 39 30.5 | 37 34.6 | 2 9.5 
65 and over. 14 10.9 | 13 12.2 | 1 4.8 

Median age... 51.0 53.0 45.1 
| 
Diseases of the ——— 

System, total...... 108 100.0 | 36 100.0 72 100.0 
Under 25....... 1 9 0 ea 1 1.4 
WU oc icea. 202} 4 | 0B 
MS isco aes 35 32.4 6 16.7} 29 40.3 
oa. CE ener 22 20.4 6 16.7 | 16 22.2 
re 22 20.4 16 44.4 | 6 8.3 
65 and over. 4 vi 4. te 8 0 

Median age.. 42.8 55.7 39.7 





Table 11—Number and per cent distribution of absences by age, 


1 Includes 347 absences not broken down by broad cause group. 


by income group 









































Full-time Annual Earnings 

| 
Total Under $3500 | $3500-$5000 Over $5000 

| 

| 
Per Per Per Per 
Age Number | Cent |Number| Cent |Number| Cent |Number| Cent 
Li. ae eneer a 1211 +|100.0 747 {100.0 325 100.0 139 (100.0 
Under 25..... 89 7.3 79 | 10.6 7 2.2 3 2.2 
25-34... my 238 | 19.7 172 | 23.0 61 | 18.8 5 3.6 
35-44..... ...| 307 | 25.3 185 | 24.8 86 | 26.4 36 | 25.9 
45-54... ..| 266 | 22.0 149 | 19.9 71 ‘| 21.8 46 | 33.1 
55-64... |. ae Pp aeeee 130 | 17.4 85 | 26.2 43 | 30.9 
65 and over..... | 53 4.4 32 4.3 15 4.6 6 4.3 

1 Information on income was not available for 1 absence. 
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Chart Ill 


Per Cent Distribution of 
Absences by Gross Costs 


GROSS COSTS 
None 


1-99 
100-299 
300-499 


500-999 


1000 
or more 











Chart IV 


Per Cent Distribution of Absences by Type 
of Benefit Received Under Group Plans 
in Establishments 


TYPE OF BENEFIT 
Hospital 
Only 


Hospital and 
Medical 


Hospital and 
Surgical 


Surgical 
uOane 
Medical 
Only 
Hospital, 


Medical and 
Surgical 


None 
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... Prolonged Illness 


picked up on the personal informa- 
tion form, depending on whether 
the employee has received all of 
his bills or remembers all the 
items at the time the questionnaire 
is completed. It is quite likely, 
however, that any understatement 
is consistent for the various ser- 
vices. Therefore, the distribution 
of the proportion of the total cost 
for each of the services probably 
is accurate. 


Hospital Bills 


Just over half, or 52 per cent, 
of the total gross costs reported 
for the 1212 prolonged absences 
were charges billed by a hospital 
(Chart II, p. 81). Of these charges, 
55 per cent were for room and 
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40 10 20 30 40 
PER CENT OF ABSENSES 


board; 45 per cent represented costs 
of drugs, dressings, x-ray, and other 
services rendered by the hospital. 


Doctors’ Fees 


Physicians’ and surgeons’ fees 
represented 37 per cent of the 
gross costs. The surgeons re- 
ceived 65 per cent of the fees; the 
physicians, 35 per cent for non- 
surgical services. 

The fees for nursing services 
accounted for 2.2 per cent of the 
total gross costs reported. Nurses’ 
services included graduate nurses, 
practical nurses, and household 
help employed specifically because 
of the illness. The remaining 8.8 
per cent of the gross costs con- 
sisted of such miscellaneous 


charges as equipment and pre- 
scriptions. 

Almost half, 44.6 per cent, of 
the absences involved gross costs 
of more than $300. More than half 
of these amounted to over $500, 
and 64 cases, 5.3 per cent of the 
total, had gross costs of $1,000 or 
more. However, the largest single 
group, 31 per cent of the total, had 
gross costs ranging from $100 to 
$299 (Chart III, above). 


Meeting Costs 


These gross costs were met fu!- 
ly or in part by the group plan 
benefits in effect in the 32 estab- 
lishments and/or by individually 
held policies outside of the estab- 
lishment. 
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In all of the establishments 
some form of hospitalization plan 
was in effect that covered all or 
part of the hospital costs. All but 
one establishment had group plans 
covering surgical expense. Plans 
covering physicians’ fees were in 
effect in 19 of the 32 establish- 
ments. 

Most, but not all, of the workers 
were covered by the plans. Some 
who were covered were not pro- 
tected for the particular disability 
reported, others were not eligible 
for other reasons or had elected 
not to participate in the plans. 
No benefits were reported as hav- 
ing been paid in 23 per cent of the 
absences. 


Data on Benefits 


The largest proportion of the 
1212 absences, 39.5 per cent, re- 
ceived both hospital and surgical 
benefits (Chart IV, p. 90). Hospital 
benefits only were paid for 16.3 
per cent of the absences. A small- 
er group, 11 per cent, which in- 
volved hospitalization but no sur- 
gical procedures, received the 
combination of hospital and medi- 
cal benefits. About 4 per cent re- 
ceived all three types of benefits, 


Chart V 


Per Cent Distribution of 
Absences by Per Cent of Charges 
Covered by Group Plans in 


Establishments 


PER CENT OF CHARGES COVERED 


100 
75-99 
50-74 
25-49 


Under 1 
25 


9 
<) 














hospital, surgical, and medical. 
Another 6 per cent were not hos- 
pitalized and received only medi- 
cal benefits (4.2 per cent) or only 
surgical benefits (1.9 per cent). 


Cost Covered 


Among the 933 absences for 
which benefits were paid, 62 per 
cent received benefits covering 
three-fourths or more of the medi- 
cal costs claimed under the group 
plans in the employing establish- 
ments (Chart V, below). In the next 
largest group, 28 per cent received 
benefits for one-half to three- 
fourths of the amounts claimed. 
The benefits received by the re- 
maining 10 per cent of the group 
covered less than half of the 
amounts claimed under the group 
plans. 


Additional Benefits 


Although there was some kind of 
group medical care plan in every 
one of the 32 establishments in- 
cluded in this report, 25 per cent 
of the workers reported that they 
held medical care insurance out- 
side of the group plans. For most 





of these workers, this represented 
supplementary insurance provid- 
ing benefits in addition to those 
available under the group plan in 
the establishment. This insurance 


included individual Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield memberships, 
commercial insurance policies, 
membership in fraternal and 
union plans, and various other 
forms of protection. 


Individual Policies 


Most of the individually-held 
policies provided hospital expense 
protection. A little over three- 
fourths of the individual hospi- 
talization policies included some 
benefits for charges other than 
those for room and board. Among 
those workers who reported that 
they held individual policies, some 
37 per cent had coverage for sur- 
gery. Less than one-third had 
protection for physicians’ non- 
surgical services and virtually all 
of these were for attendance in a 
hospital. A few of the individu- 
ally-held policies provided benefits 
for nursing services. About one- 
fifth of the individually-held poli- 
cies provided compensation for 
loss of earnings during illness 
(Chart VI, below). 


Chart VI 


Types of Insurance Carried by Employees 
Outside of Group Plans in Establishments 
(As per cent of absences covered by 
individual insurance.) 
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Chart Vil 


Per Cent Distribution of 


Absences by Net Costs 


NET COSTS 
None 
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2 Per Cent Sold Property 
or Belongings 


Chart VIll 


How Excess Costs Were Met 


| 
37 Per Cent Drew 
on Special Savings 


| 
15 Per Cent Borrowed Money 
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As was indicated above, the 
group plans in the establishments 
in which these prolonged absences 
occurred met a major share of the 
hospitalization and a substantial 
share of the surgical-care costs. 
A small share of the physicians’ 
fees also was covered by benefits. 
In addition, at least one-fourth of 
the group had benefits under the 
individually-held policies. As a 
result, the net cost of each ab- 
sence totaled more than $300 for 
only 11.5 per cent of the absences 
(Chart VII, above). 


Less Than $100 


More than half of the absences, 
59.9 per cent, had net costs of less 
than $100. There was, however, 
still a substantial group, 28.6 per 
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cent, with net costs ranging from 
$100 to $299. 


Paying the Bills 


In order to obtain information 
concerning the economic impact 
of these prolonged absences on 
the absentees, this study asked the 
employees how they met the net 
costs incurred. 

Of the total group, 37 per cent 
reported that they drew on sav- 
ings to meet the medical costs 
not covered by insurance. These 
were identified as savings that 
had been put aside for some spe- 
cial purpose, such as the purchase 
of a house, car, or major house- 
hold appliance. Credit was also 
used by a substantial number of 
employees. Loans were secured by 


30 40 


PER CENT OF ABSENCES 


15 per cent of the group, and ar- 
rangements were made to pay bills 
under a deferred payment plan by 
13 per cent. A little over 2 per 
cent of the group sold property 
or belongings, such as house, car, 
etc., to meet the medical costs 
(Chart VIII, above). 


Outside Help 


The lack of any of these re- 
sources, plus the impact of a sub- 
stantial loss of income during the 
period of the absences, compelled al- 
most four per cent of the group 
to apply for assistance to either 
private or public welfare agencies, 
or to foundations and funds set up 
by the company. 
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EARNINGS INSURANCE 
‘oiirdicans 


Q. What companies write this 
coverage? 
A. Fire Companies. 


Q. How is it written? 
A. On a form attached to the 
standard Fire policy. 


COVERAGE 


Q. What does this policy pro- 
vide? 

A. This is a limited Business 
Interruption form designed for 
non-manufacturing risks to cover 
loss of earnings sustained, as a 
result of a Fire or other insured 
peril, less operating expenses 
which do not necessarily continue 
during an interruption. There is 
no co-insurance requirement but 
indemnity payable is limited to a 
stated percentage of the policy 
limit for any thirty consecutive 
calendar days, generally this per- 
centage varies between 25 per cent 
in the Eastern Seaboard to 33 1/3 
per cent in the Pacific Coast terri- 
tories. 

EXCLUSIONS 

Q. What are the exclusions? 

A. The Company shall not be 
liable for: (a) more than the 
stated percentage of the amount 
specified for this item in any 
thirty consecutive calendar days; 
for (b) any increase of loss due 
to local or state ordinance or law 
regulating construction or repair 
of buildings; for (c) any other 
consequential or remote loss; nor 
for (d) more than. the actual loss 
sustained. 

RATES 

Q. What are the rates? 

A. In New York City territory 
the charge is 100 per cent of the 
Assured’s highest contents fire 
rate, extended cover and vandal- 
ism (New York and elsewhere) 
145 times the established rate. In 
most other territories the charge 
is 1% times the building fire rate. 


Seemed a a 
Primarily for Retail Merchants 


The writing of Business Inter- 
ruption Insurance for the average 
merchant in the smaller city and 
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town has been a problem for 
agents, fieldmen and companies 
over the years, primarily because 
little was known of coverage af- 
forded, the means of determining 
the insurance required. In at- 
tempting to find the answer to 
“Why” the coverage was neither 
sold by agents nor bought by the 
customer, it was quickly deter- 
mined by fieldmen that the whole 
subject seemed to have been sur- 
rounded by complication and mys- 
tery, not only as to form of cov- 
erage and methods of loss adjust- 
ment but also as to applicable 
rates. 

A survey conducted among 
agents indicated that a new form 
was necessary if this insurance 
was to appeal to the customer and 
to the local agent. The contract 
should (a) be simply worded, and 
(b) be easy to explain by the 
agent, (c) follow the average mer- 
chant’s business trends, (d) have 
a fair rate level based upon the 
building and/or contents rates. 


Amount of Insurance 


Underwriters estimate that four 
times the highest earnings of any 
thirty-day calendar period would 
be a reasonable amount of insur- 
ance to be carried. Thus, if the 
loss occurred at the time of the 
peak thirty-day period of earnings, 
the 25 per cent limit would be ade- 
quate. 
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Some Question 


Some question has been raised 
by agents familiar with Business 
Interruption insurance as to the 
actual advantages afforded by this 
new policy. Very few retailers 
maintain level sales throughout 
each thirty-day period of the pol- 
icy year, grocery stores may be 
the exception. Before this new 
Earnings Insurance is offered to 
clients it might be well to com- 
pute the cost of Form 3 for mer- 
cantile risks. 

In a number of instances it was 
found that Form 3 with 50 per 
cent co-insurance developed ade- 
quate coverage at a reduced cost. 
The rate for the new policy is just 
slightly less than twice the charge 
for Form 3. However, to some 
producers and their clients the ab- 
sence of any co-insurance require- 
ment in the new form is a decided 
advantage. 


Home Insurance Co. 
Reports on New Form 


(Excerpts from their Metropolitan 
Brokers Bulletins) 

“A New Business Interruption 
Form, known as Earnings Insur- 
ance was approved (effective Feb- 
ruary 23, 1954) for all risks other 
than Manufacturing. This form 
was designed for the average re- 
tail merchant. It has the advan- 

Continued on page 94 
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tages of being brief, worded in 
simple language, and easy to ex- 
plain. It covers loss of earnings 
sustained, less operating expenses 
which do not necessarily continue, 
during an interruption of the In- 
sured’s business caused directly 
by the perils insured against dam- 
aging or destroying real or per- 
sonal property on the described 
premises. 


Definition 


Earnings is defined as Net Profit 
plus payroll expense, taxes, inter- 
est, rents, and all other operating 
expenses earned by the business. 
Payroll expense may not be elim- 
inated. 

There are no co-insurance re- 
quirements. Instead, recovery for 
loss during any thirty consecutive 
calendar days is limited to 25 per 
cent of the total amount of “Earn- 
ings Insurance.” 

In order to be adequately cov- 
ered, the Insured should carry an 
amount of insurance equal to four 
times his highest earnings for any 
period of thirty consecutive days. 
If this is done, he will be able to 
recover his loss in full even 
though it should occur during a 
peak thirty-day period of earnings. 


Illustration 


A merchant’s highest thirty 
consecutive days’ earnings are de- 
rived between November 24 and 
December 24. The Net Profit and 
Operating Expenses earned for 
that period amount to $3,000. The 
Earnings Insurance carried 
should be $12,000. If a loss occurs 
on November 23 and the business 
is forced to cease operations for 
thirty consecutive days, the In- 
sured is covered for $3,000, i.e., a 
limit of 25 per cent of the amount 
of the policy. If a smaller amount 
of insurance is carried, the appli- 
cation of the 25 per cent thirty- 
day Limit of Liability would pre- 
vent the Insured from collecting 
in full. 
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Auto Safety 


Continued from page 41 


the corollary, if any, between their 
driver defects and the accidents in 
which they were involved. Realizing 
that we were in no position to con- 
duct these tests ourselves, we made 
an offer to the Attorney General of 
the State of New Jersey, who is in 
charge of Motor Vehicle and State 
Police. 

We offered to set up and maintain 
a testing station for the purpose of 
examination of accident prone 
drivers, for the purpose of bring- 
ing to those drivers’ attention any 
psycho-physical defect which might 
have caused an accident or which 
might cause a future accident, and 
also bring to the driver’s attention 
the fact that the state is aware of 
the driver’s fault and expects that 
he compensate for or correct such 
fault after it has been brought to 
his attention. 


Offer Made 


Our offer was to underwrite the 
cost of such test station for a 
period of two years, provided that 
the Motor Vehicle Department 
would staff the station. 

The offer was accepted and, on 
Oct. 1, 1952, the “Accident Preven- 
tion Clinic” was opened at Trenton, 
N. J. 

For the first year of its opera- 
tion, the Clinic tested those drivers 
whe had become involved with our 
point system, whereby they had ac- 
cumulated 12 or more points dur- 
ing the past three years of driving 
—such as six points for conviction 
of reckless driving—four points for 
a speeding conviction, etc. 

Upon the accumulation of 12 
points within the three year period, 
the driver is sent an order to show 
cause why his license should not be 
revoked and he is advised that he 
may request a hearing. 

Upon requesting a hearing, the 
driver is notified to appear at the 
Accident Prevention Clinic at a 
certain time -on a certain day im- 
mediately prior to this hearing and 
he is then given a battery of tests. 

But—let’s assume that you are 
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the driver and have to appear at 
the Clinic. 

When you appear at the Clinic 
with your letter you are interviewed 
by a clerk in order for him to fill 
out an “intake form’—your name, 
age, education, marital status, in- 
come, length of driving experience, 
number of arrests and number of 
accidents and many more facts that 
the New York University Center 
for Safety Education psychologists 
have requested us to obtain for their 
research work. 


Written Test 


Upon completion of this form you 
are asked to answer (if you are 
literate and have had at least an 
eighth grade education) two psycho- 
logical written tests and a written 
Motor Vehicle knowledge test. 

When these have been finished 
you are conducted into a psycho- 
physical testing room. 

This room, which is light proof, 
contains a battery of instruments 
designed to administer nine tests. 

First your visual acuity (your 
ability to distinguish letters at a 
given distance) is tested. For those 
who are illiterate, we use a pro- 
jected road sign chart, and you are 
tested for Field of Vision—your 
ability to see a moving object to 
the side, while keeping your eyes 
straight ahead. 

Then you are seated in a mock- 
up drivers seat, containing a steer- 
ing wheel, clutch, brake and ac- 
celerator. In front of you, twenty 
feet away, are the instruments, 
while to your left the Motor Vehicle 
Inspector is seated in front of a 
master control panel. 

With a Dolman Peg Test your 
day and night Depth Perception is 
tested. That is, your ability to 
judge distant objects with relation- 
ship to each other and with your- 
self. Your simple reaction time, 
complex reaction time, color percep- 
tion, night adjustment, and glare 
recovery are all tested and the re- 
sults marked down. 

By this time you are probably 
thoroughly confused but greatly in- 
terested. After you have finished all 
this you are conducted to still an- 
other Motor Vehicle Inspector, who 
is given all the results of your tests. 

Now the pieces will fall together, 
for now the tests and the reasons 


for them are explained to you; and, 
if you have been found to be de- 
ficient in any of the tests, you are 
told how to compensate for the de- 
ficiency so as to avoid a possible 
future accident. 

If your depth perception is off, 
you are advised to be cautious when 
passing and when cutting back into 
traffic. 

If your reaction time is slow, you 
have to drive more slowly and fol- 
low the preceding car at a greater 
distance in order to compensate. 

If your side vision tests below 
the minimum standard in either eye, 
you should approach intersections 
more slowly and turn your head in 
the direction that your limitation 
exists in order to properly observe 
the flow of cross traffic—and so on. 

In addition, you are given a 
printed form upon which are 
marked all of your psycho-physical 
test scores, and on the back of which 
is a list of the recommended com- 
pensations for those who have a 
defect. 

Now, you too, are a graduate of 
the “New Jersey Accident Preven- 
tion Clinic.” 

After the first year of operation, 
New York University Center for 
Safety Education analyzed the re- 
sults and submitted them to Direc- 
tor William Dearden of the New 
Jersey Division of Motor Vehicles, 
who reported on them at the an- 
nual convention of the American 
Association of Motor Vehicle Ad- 
ministrators, saying in his report: 


Chronic Violator 


“The Clinic has already yielded 
data from which a significant con- 
clusion can be drawn with respect 
to the relationship between traffic 
law violations and accidents. It has 
established, once and for all, that 
in New Jersey at least, the chronic 
traffic law violator is involved in 
five times as many accidents as the 
average driver and hence is deserv- 
ing of special “attention” from the 
enforcement body. 

“IT feel strongly that the Clinic 
is having an important effect, psy- 
chologically and educationally, not 
only on the individuals being proc- 
essed through the clinic, but also to 
some extent on the general driving 

Continued on page 96 
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public as it learns of the work of 
the clinic.” 

As a result of this report and of 
the demonstration of the Clinic at 
the convention, the American Asso- 
ciation of Motor Vehicle Adminis- 
trators adopted a resolution to the 
effect that all states should obtain 
and use psycho-physical testing de- 
vices and clinics, similar to the New 
Jersey Accident Prevention Clinic. 

The Automobile Association of 
New Jersey and the Atlantic Cas- 
ualty Insurance Company are very 
proud of the part they are play- 
ing in pioneering in this field of Ac- 
cident Prevention. 

Important as the work of the 
Clinic is and continues to be, it is 
but one part of the overall program 
of our Association. 

Our children, the drivers of to- 
morrow, occupy an important place 
in our overall concept of Highway 
Safety. 


Education 


Proper education of children can 
develop in them a respect for law 
and order, and a proper attitude to- 
ward driving an automobile and to- 
ward our Motor Vehicle laws. 

Part of Director Dearden’s Re- 
port on the Accident Prevention 
Clinic: stated : 

“Apparently moral guilt is absent 
in the make-up of the average vio- 
lator. The same driver whose con- 
science restrains his violation of the 
criminal laws seems to attach no 
moral guilt to violations of the mo- 
tor vehicle and traffic laws unless 
and until death or serious injury 
results from a violation.” 

It has been said of our present 
day drivers that they have not 
learned to drive, but have been con- 
ditioned to drive. 

They have not learned to respect 
the necessity for obeying our Motor 
Vehicle laws—but have been condi- 
tioned to doing only what they are 
forced to do. 

I shall not dwell on the merits of 
such a statement. The fact remains 
that our drivers today do not re- 
spect the Motor Vehicle laws. 

It is up to us to see that our fu- 
ture drivers are educated properly 
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along these lines. What better time 
to start this education than when 
our children are in the formative 
impressionable ages of 6 to 12? 

In New Jersey, the State Police 
Safety Patrol has instituted and 
continually supervised School 
Safety Patrols in more than 450 
primary schools. They visit each 
school at least once a month, and 
each month teach the children one 
phase of safety—pedestrian safety 
— bicycle safety — playground 
safety, etc. In addition, they active- 
ly supervise the School Safety 
Patrols. 





New Jersey Point System 


Driving records in New Jersey 
follow a point system to keep track 
of each licencee’s moving traffic vio- 
lations, As Mr. Burstein has men- 
tioned in his article, if a driver ac- 
quires 12 points within three years, 
his license may be revoked. 

Below are listed the violations for 
which these points are awarded: 


Driving, or permitting an- 

other to drive, while un- 

der the influence of 

alcohol or drugs...... 12 points 
Involvement in fatal acci- 

dent (if held responsi- 


ira se ka eens 12 points 
Leaving scene of accident 8 points 
Reckless driving ........ 6 points 
Exceeding speed limit ... 4 points 
Other violation ......... 3 points 


If 3 convictions within 18 
months period—add... 3 points 
12 Points within three years 
calls you in for a hearing before 
the Director of Motor Vehicles to 
show cause why your driving priv- 
ilege should not be revoked. 





Their record is exemplary—no acci- 
dents to school children going to 
and from school while under the 
supervision of the School Safety 
Patrol, for the past 27 years! 

Recognizing that these Safety 
Patrols play an effective part in ed- 
ucating our youngsters to respect 
traffic laws, the Association in co- 
operation with the State Police, em- 
barked upon a Safety Poster project 
in these more than 450 elementary 
schools in New Jersey. 

The school children, in their art 
classes, draw colored posters on one 


of the ten phases of safety which 
they are taught by the State Police 
Safety Patrol. These posters thou- 
sands of them each year are sub- 
mitted, are then judged at the State 
Police Headquarters by the Deputy 


Commissioner of Education in 
charge of elementary schools, the 
Superintendent of State Police; Col. 
Russell A. Snook, in charge of the 
State Police Safety Patrol, and a 
representative of the Automobile 
Association of New Jersey. 


Monthly Poster 


These posters are judged upon 
originality of idea and presentation, 
The ten winning posters, one in each 
phase of safety taught by the State 
Police, are then lithographed in full 
color by the Association and each 
month of the school year a new 
poster is distributed to the primary 
schools. 

These posters have been acclaim- 
ed by educational authorities as be- 
ing far superior in educational 
value to the commercial posters 
which we often see, by reason of 
their appeal to youngsters. 

In addition, we design and print 
safety pamphlets for the State 
Police. The front page of this four- 
page pamphlet contains a message 
from the State Police to the children 
about one of the ten phases of 
safety. The center two pages con- 
tain black and white outline draw- 
ings of the winning posters of the 
month for the younger children to 
color, and the back page contains a 
safety message to the parents of 
the children. 

More than 250,000 of this type of 
pamphlet are printed and distrib- 
uted each year. 

Again we must state that this is 
an important part of our program 
—but still only one part. 

What can be done to reach our 
motorists—how can we “get to” 
them? 

Since our Association has 35 
branch offices in New Jersey it was 
felt that we should utilize this man- 
power to aid in this overall attack 
on our highway accidents. 

Each office was supplied with a 
portable unit for driver testing, the 
Driver Safety Rater, and the office 
personnel was instructed in its use. 
They use this unit to demonstrate 
to civic clubs, PTA’s, high schools 
and similar groups, and in addi- 
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tion, loan out the unit to police and 
other groups upon request. Anyone 
who wishes to take a test can obtain 
one free at any one of our offices. 


Although we reach thousands of 
people each year by this means and 
give thousands of tests with the 
Driver Safety Rater, in many cases 
uncovering visual defects and slow 
reaction time and advising the 
drivers of the compensations for 
these defects, we still did not feel 
that we were reaching enough 
people—enough drivers. 

In order to expand this program 
of reaching the general driving pub- 
lic, we embarked on a venture of a 
local nature. 

Bearing in mind that we feel that 
all activities along these lines should 
be coordinated with local enforce- 
ment agencies, we approached the 
three widely separated and different 
types of communities. 

We found that in most cases the 
local police were willing and anxious 
to cooperate and that all that was 
needed was a program and some 
help by an outside group such as 
the Association in order to stimulate 
the public. In these programs with 
local police authorities we requested 
and received the aid of PTA’s, civic 
clubs, local safety councils and lo- 
cal newspapers, 

It is true that in all of our ac- 
tivities which we coordinated with 
local and/or state authorities our 
motives were questioned. 


No Gimmick 


In many cases we were asked, 
“What’s the gimmick” and our an- 
swer invariably was—as one of the 
largest writing companies in New 
Jersey, any accident that we can 
prevent from happening, saves us 
or another insurance company a lot 
of money. 

It is also true that adverse inter- 
ests fought our program (they are 
still fighting it) and that we were 
charged with “using” the police or 
other public officials. It is true that 
this was an uphill battle. 

However, while others criticized 
they offered to do nothing at all. Our 
offers of assistance and our help 
therefore were accepted. It is our 
belief that the evidences of our sin- 
cerity in cooperating and helping, 
convinced the authorities that our 
purpose is just what we stated. We 
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want to reduce the number of Mo- 


tor Vehicle accidents on our high- 
ways. 

We tried three different methods 
of reaching the driving public. The 
most successful one was our “Good 
Neighbor of the Week—A Safe and 
Courteous Driver” program, held 
in the City of Burlington, N. J. 


Local Program 


Here, with the cooperation of the 
local newspapers, the mayor and 
council and the Police department, 
a six-week program was undertaken, 
utilizing posters throughout the 
city and its environs, safety litera- 
ture distributed by local merchants, 
local theatre cooperation in showing 
of safety films and in using the 
marquee of the theatre to announce 
the winner of the week, and a con- 
tinuity of safety articles appearing 
in the local newspapers, together 
with free Driver Safety Rater tests 
by our local branch manager and a 
safety essay contest in the local 
schools, we felt that an effective 
program had been accomplished. 

We are especially proud of a let- 
ter received from Burlington Police 
Captain Peter J. Yuengling regard- 
ing this program. 

Captain Yuengling says, “It is 
felt that the success of this cam- 
paign can be attributed to the effort 
and guidance of the Automobile As- 
sociation of New Jersey. During 
this campaign, accidents in this 
community dropped 15 per cent and 
violations decreased 31 per cent. 
These figures are taken from the 
overall average of other months. 

“It is believed that people were 
made conscious of the basic prin- 
ciples of a good driver.... 

“It is hoped that next year we in 
Burlington will again be given the 
consideration and honor to run an- 
other campaign in our schools and 
with our motorists.” : 

As a direct result of the success 
of this campaign, we are giving 
serious consideration toward ex- 
pansion of this type of campaign to 
many other cities in our state. 

Space will not permit us to go 
into detail on all phases of our pro- 
gram, but we do have space to re- 
peat—any insurance company can 
play an effective part in Highway 
Safety. It can be done. It is being 
done in New Jersey. 
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By FORREST L. MORTON 
Analyst and Adviser in Estate and Tax Matters 


Deductibility of Interest Payments 


HERE appeared in the April 

issue of this magazine an article 
dealing with the purchase of life in- 
surance contracts through a so- 
called “bank loan” plan in which 
caution was urged as to the future 
deduction of interest payments in 
connection with such a plan under 
the Federal income tax law. Since 
that article was written, certain 
definite steps have been taken in 
regard to this matter. 

(1) The Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau has issued a ruling disallowing 
the deduction of interest in the case 
of the purchase of a deferred an- 
nuity contract where practically the 
entire premium was borrowed. 

(2) Congress is considering an 
amendment of the Internal Revenue 
Code which would disallow the de- 
duction of interest on loans made 
to purchase annuity contracts, or in 
the case of life insurance policies 
where loans are made to pay a sub- 
stantial number of future premiums 
on the contract. 

The ruling of the Internal Reve- 
nue Bureau states that the atten- 
tion of the Internal Revenue Ser- 
vice has been called to several 
situations where taxpayers are at- 
tempting to derive supposed tax 
benefits in connection with trans- 
actions designed to obtain interest 
deductions for Federal income tax 
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purposes. The question is whether 
the amounts designated as “inter- 
est” are deductible under section 
23(b) of the Internal Revenue Code. 
One example given is as follows: 
An insurance company sells the 
taxpayer an “annuity savings bond” 
under the following conditions: The 
taxpayer pays to the company a 
single cash premium of $100,000. 
To finance the premium, the tax- 
payer pays $100 to the company in 
cash and borrows $99,900 from the 
company on a note that bears in- 
terest at the rate of 5 per cent the 
first year and 8 per cent thereafter. 
The taxpayer is not personally liable 
on the note, the company’s sole re- 
course being against the bond. 


At Maturity 


The bond has a maturity of thirty 
years. The cash value of the bond is 
$100,000 at the time it is issued and 
increases at the rate of 2% per 
cent a year compounded annually. 
At maturity, the taxpayer will be 
entitled to an annuity based on the 
net cash value of the bond at that 
time—that is, the excess of the cash 
value over the unpaid balance of 
the note to the company. At the ma- 
turity of the bond, the taxpayer has 
the election to receive the net cash 
value in cash, and if the taxpayer 
dies before maturity, the benefi- 


ciary named in the bond is entitled 
to the then net cash value. 

In some cases, it is provided that 
the taxpayer may surrender the 
bond at any time after one year and 
receive the net cash value at such 
time. In some cases, it is provided 
that the taxpayer may borrow the 
net cash value at any time on a non- 
recourse note without surrendering 
the bond. In such cases there may 
be no net cash value at maturity, 
and, if so, no annuity would be paid. 
In some cases, it is provided that 
the taxpayer may suspend the pay- 
ment of interest, except to the ex- 
tent of one-sixteenth of one per 
cent, without surrendering the bond, 
and the cash value of the bond will 
cease to increase during such sus- 
pension. 

It is being claimed by taxpayers 
that, for Federal income tax pur- 
poses, they may deduct the interest 
that they pay on the amount that 
has been borrowed on the bond, but 
that capital gain is realized if the 
bond is sold. If this is so, and if the 
taxpayer is in a high income tax 
bracket, the taxpayer will make a 
profit on the transaction, notwith- 
standing the fact that he pays 3 per 
cent interest for a 214 per cent in- 
vestment. 

It is.-the view of the Internal Rev- 
enue Service that the amounts paid 
by the taxpayer and designated as 
“interest” are not interest within 
the meaning of section 23(b) of the 
Internal Revenue Code, and are not 
deductible, therefore, for Federal 
income tax purposes. Old Colony 
Railroad Company v. Commissioner 
(284 U. S. 552, Ct. D. 456) is cited 
in which the Supreme Court indi- 
cated that interest is “the amount 
which one has contracted to pay 
for the use of borrowed money.” 

The Bureau holds that the 
amounts paid in the foregoing ex- 
ample are not, in substance, pay- 
ments for the use of borrowed 
money; and, as a matter of sub- 
stance, the taxpayer does not bor- 
row any money, hence there is no 
“debt” on which he pays “interest.” 

The Bureau states that in the 
example given “part of the ‘interest’ 
paid by the taxpayer will be re- 
turned to him through the increase 
in the value of the bond and the 
remainder represents a payment to 
the insurance company for arrang- 
ing the transaction so that the tax- 
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payer may derive a supposed tax 
benefit. If it is possible to regard the 
transaction as an annuity transac- 
tion at all, the ‘interest’ payments 
in reality represent the premiums 
paid for the annuity. If the trans- 
action is regarded as an endowment 
contract, the ‘interest’ deduction is 
to be ‘disallowed under section 
24(a) (6) of the Internal Revenue 
Code.” 

The proposed amendment to the 
Internal Revenue Code provides as 
follows: 

“No deduction shall be allowed for 
... Any amount paid or accrued on 
indebtedness incurred or contin- 
ued to purchase or carry a single 
premium life insurance, endowment, 
or annuity contract ...a contract 
shall be treated as a single premium 
contract if substantially all the pre- 
miums on the contract are paid 
within a period of 4 years from the 
date on which the contract is pur- 
chased, or if an amount is deposited 
with the insurer for payment of a 
substantial number of future pre- 
miums on the contract.” The itali- 
cized material is being added to the 
present law by the proposed amend- 


Hence, it will be seen that before 
many days have passed, many of 
the so-called “borrowing plans” for 
the purchase of life insurance and 
annuity contracts may turn out to 
be most unattractive from the 
standpoint of the taxpayer. 

The foregoing situation might 
indicate that all of the tax advan- 
tages of buying single premium life 
insurance and annuity contracts 
have been lost. In many cases, how- 
ever, this is not true. The advan- 
tages are still there if the taxpayer 
is in a position to obtain them. In 
this connection, the following ex- 
ample should be helpful: 


An Example 


(1) First, it will be assumed that 
a taxpayer, age 40, has an income 
that is taxable in the 50 per cent 
bracket. He purchases a $100,000 
10-Payment Endowment At Age 85 
requiring the payment of annual 
premiums of $5,860. He borrows all 
of the money necessary to pay the 
first annual premium ($5,860), and 
to discount the nine future premi- 
ums at 214 per cent ($46,710), ora 
total of $52,570. He is required to 


pay 3 per cent interest on the loan. 

His annual interest payments on 
the loan of $52,570 at 3 per cent 
would amount to $1,577.10, but if 
he were permitted to deduct such 
interest payments for income tax 
purposes, at a 50 per cent tax 
bracket, his net interest payments 
would be only $788.55 per year. If 
the Government should not allow 
him to deduct such interest pay- 
ments for income tax purposes, then 
such payments would amount to 
$1,577.10, both gross and net. 

If this insured were to die during 
the first year, his beneficiary would 
receive about $94,140 of net pro- 
ceeds—that is, $100,000 plus $46,- 
710 of premiums paid in advance, 
less the loan of $52,570. Each year 
during the next nine years, the 
amount of net proceeds available in 
the event of death would decrease, 
until, at the end of the 10-year pre- 
mium paying period, there would 
be $47,430 of net insurance in force 
—$100,000 less the loan of $52,570 
—and, thereafter, the insured would 
merely be paying the interest on the 
loan. 

The cash value of the policy at the 

Continucd on page 100 
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Life Insurance Agency Management Association 
has greatly aided the marketing of life insurance 
through research, training, and allied services. 


Life Insurance Company of Georgia is a grateful 
beneficiary of LIAMA. Forty-eight of our 

field managers are graduates of its schools. 
LIAMA statistics, consultants, and principles 
have helped us over many tough spots. 
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There is a mutual feeling of confidence and re- 
spect between American United Life’s agency depart- 
ment and its field force. It is the result of a simple 
matter of attitude. 

Agency brass hats are respected by the field, be- 
cause they are successful life insurance men, right off 
the firing line. On the other hand, ideas and sugges- 
tions from the field are encouraged and acted upon 
by the agency brass, because they know that no one 
group has a copyright on ideas. Agency people get 
out and call on the field—and they listen as well as talk. 

This attitude has opened up a two-way street of 
sound sales ideas, built on a harmonious relationship 
based on mutual appreciation of abilities and has re- 
sulted in new records of quality business for American 
United Life. 


Assets over $100 millions, insurance in force over $550 millions 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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end of the 10-year premium paying 
period would be $54,800, or $2,230 
greater than the outstanding loan; 
in another five years, the cash value 
would have increased to $61,100, or 
$8,530 greater than the outstanding 
loan; and in another ten years, the 
cash value would have increased to 
$67,000, or $14,480 greater than the 
outstanding loan. 

Of course, if the interest paid on 


the loan were allowed as a deduc- 
tion for income tax purposes, then 
a net annual interest payment of 
only $788.55 would be very little for 
the insurance protection of from 
$94,140 to $47,430 during the first 
ten years, and protection of $47,430 
thereafter, with cash values being 
increased without the payment of 
income tax unless withdrawn dur- 
ing lifetime. For example, $47,430 
of 10-year Term Insurance at age 
50 would require an annual pre- 
mium of about $950.00, without 
cash values of any kind. On the 
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The handsome edged weapons of 
the Scottish Highlanders were 
extremely effective in the days 
when hand-to-hand fighting was the 
mode of combat. With changing 
conditions, however, they have 
become completely inadequate. 
Insurance protection, too, no 
matter how well designed for its 
day also becomes obsolete if it is 
not adjusted to current conditions. 
Caledonian takes pride in the 
up-to-the-minute prctection its 
agents give policyholders. 


A long, single-edged, triangular blade, 
without a guard, and a cylindrical, 

knotwork-carved grip, surmounted by a 
circular, flat-topped pommel distinguish 
the Highland Dirk. 





other hand, if the interest paid on 
the loan is not allowed as a deduc- 
tion for income tax purposes, then 
an annual payment of $1,577.10 
would turn out to be no bargain. 

(2) Next, it will be assumed that 
the same taxpayer has $52,570 of 
securities on which he is obtaining 
a gross interest return of 3 per cent, 
or 11% per cent after the payment 
of income tax. He sells his securi- 
ties and purchases the policy de- 
scribed in the foregoing case. 

If this insured were to die the 
first year, his beneficiary would re- 
ceive about $146,710 — that is, 
$100,000 plus $46,710 of premium 
paid in advance. This would be 
$94,140 more than he paid in pre- 
miums, or exactly the same as in 
the previous illustration, where the 
beneficiaries received $94,140 more 
than the insured paid in premiums, 
for in that case he had paid nothing 
—that is, except the interest on the 
loan. Of course, the same situa- 
tion would be true in regard to all 
the other factors connected with 
the transaction, except one—namely 
the payment of interest on the loan. 

In this regard, however, the in- 
sured in the second illustration is 
far ahead of the insured in the first 
illustration. For example, in the 
previous case, it will be remembered 
that the insured had to pay gross 
interest of $1,577.10 per year, and 
was taking a chance whether the 
Government would allow him to de- 
duct such interest for income tax 
purposes. However, in this second 
case, the insured is losing gross 
income of $1,577.10 per year, or 
only $788.55 per year net, and there 
is no way that the Government can 
make him pay a tax on income that 
he does not receive. 

Of course, there are many other 
factors involved in this sort of a 
transaction. However, it should be 
constantly kept in mind by each and 
every life insurance underwriter 
that there are no bargains in their 
business. On the other hand, life 
insurance is not too expensive, when 
compared with any other form of 
investment for the protection of the 
insured and his family. Short cuts 
and special tax-saving devices 
should be avoided. There are too 
many wonderful advantages of life 
insurance and annuity contracts 
available without trying to cut 
corners. 
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Cross Country 


Continued from page 48 


sume the risks of loss from prop- 
erty and plant damage. The large 
number of Company locations 
and their wide distribution have 
spread the risks sufficiently to 
warrant this policy. Certain other 
types of risks, such as marine and 
boiler explosion, have been placed 
with insurance companies. 

“In recent years property values 
at certain plants have increased 
substantially. Although the Com- 
pany’s emphasis on safety and fire 
protection has kept losses to a 
minimum, there is a remote possi- 
bility that a combination of un- 
foreseeable events could result in 
large losses. To protect against 
such risks, “excess loss” insur- 
ance providing coverage against 
direct losses from fire, lightning, 
explosion, windstorm, etc., was 
purchased during the year. 

“The policy provides that, on 
each loss occurrence, the Com- 
pany assumes the first $2.5 million 
of such loss and the insurers as- 
sume all loss up to $25 million 
above $2.5 million. Maximum 
losses that may be recovered from 
the insurers are $75 million in the 
policy year.” 


100TH ANNIVERSARY: 
Go East, Young Company 


At least one insurance company 
has reversed the standard advice 
of “Go west, young man, go west.” 

Celebrating its first full century 
last month, The Northern Assur- 
ance Company Limited pointed to 
its origin in San Francisco. That 
was in 1854, and since then it has 
spread—eastward. 

By 1882 Northern Assurance 
nad established its headquarters 
in New York City, keeping a 
branch back in San Francisco. 

As the U. S. branch of a group 
of British companies, Northern 
Assurance can draw on a reserve 
fund in its London home office in 
catastrophe losses, but it main- 
tains in this country over $19 mil- 
lion in total resources and over 
$6.2 million for surplus to policy- 
holders. 
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CREDIT LIFE: 
Trimming the Fringe 

Speaking before the Iowa State 
Banking Conference, Arthur J. 
Cade, executive vice president of 
the Old Republic Credit Life 
Insurance Company, emphasized 
that the credit life companies 
themselves were the first to recog- 
nize the need to eliminate mal- 
practices among the fringe opera- 
tors within the industry. 

The insurance executive, who is 


also vice president of the Con- 
sumer Credit Insurance Associa- 
tion, stated that several years ago 
these companies had provided the 
impetus which led to the current 
study of credit life by the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Commissioners. 

He went on to recommend: (1) 
requiring that the amount and 
term of the insurance policy be 
limited to the approximate amount 
and term of the indebtedness; (2) 

Continued on page 102 















| And this March, Occidental’s written 
ordinary passed $75,000,000 for another 


new record. 


buyers—and agents—believe in Occidental’s 
institutional pledge of “More Peace of Mind 
Per Premium Dollar.” 


| 
| 
| We ask no better proof that insurance 
| 


“A Star in the West...” % 


HOME OFFICE: Los Angeles 
W. B. STANNARD, Vice President 





Not Yet 50, 
BUT NOW OVER 
$4.5 BILLIONS 


THAT’S THE Occidental story. 


We won't celebrate our 50th anniversary 
until 1956. But Occidental field men and 
women in 1953 produced more than one 
billion dollars of new paid business for the 
first time in any year. That pushed business 
in force above $4.5 billions. 





-cidental 


FL ASE se 







nsURAN 


‘‘WE PAY AGENTS LIFETIME RENEWALS... THEY LAST AS LONG AS YOU DO!"" 
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_ Of Life, Health and 


Accident Insurance 


Service for Clergymen 


Ministers Life er ae asually Union 


Minneapolis, Minn. i, rs Chtucte 














Metropolitan 
Fire Assurance 
Company 





REINSURANCE 


OCEAN MARINE—INLAND MARINE 


33 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn.. 
J. B. Carvalho, President | 
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providing the insured the right to 
cancel the old policy before a new 
one is issued; and (3) making it 
mandatory that the insured bor- 
rower receive a policy, certificate 
or other evidence of insurance to 
prevent the concealment of legiti- 
mate claims. 


WELLINGTON FUND: 


Insurance Stocks 


Wellington Fund, which has $280 
million in assets, has increased its 
holdings of stocks in the insurance 
field. As of Dec. 31 last, the Fund 
had invested $7,791,074 in securi- 
ties of insurance companies, an in- 
crease of $1,559,549 over its invest- 
ment six months previously. 

The twelve companies _repre- 
sented in Wellington Fund’s port- 
folio are: Continental Casualty Co.; 
Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica; Hartford Fire Insurance Co.; 
Maryland Casualty Co.; Fidelity 
Phenix Fire Insurance; Continental 
Insurance Co. of N. Y. C.; U.S. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co.; Federal 
Insurance Co.; Great American In- 
surance Co.; Government Em- 
ployees Insurance Co.; Phoenix In- 
surance Co.; Merchants Fire As- 
surance Corp. 

Wellington Fund management 
states that these securities were 
chosen because of their excellent 
long-term growth prospects. 


GREAT BRITAIN: 
Soap Opera 

Want some insurance? That will 
be 10 soap wrappers please! If you 
think we’re kidding, investigate the 
offer of Lever Bros. Ltd. which, 
through the Eagle Star Insurance 
Company, is offering personal ac- 
cident insurance coverage for six 
months to persons 21-70 resident in 
Scotland and Northern Ireland. 

Wrappers from Surf, Sunlight, 
Lux and Lifebouy are favored, with 
coupon reply ads being used in a 
booming newspaper campaign. We 
wonder whether coverage is pro- 
vided for bathtub accidents. A slip 
in time may save nine (coupons 
that is). 
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Life Statements 


Continued from page 31 


mitted largely to determine the 
level of interest rates. Also a good 
deal of energy and courage has been 
shown in reducing governmental 
expenditures and in bringing the 
Federal budget toward a state of 
balance. As a result of these 
trends, the Company has been able 
to invest funds at an improved rate 
of return while its policyholders 
stand reassured that the real value 
of their policies will be main- 
tained.” 


E. A. Roberts 


E. A. Roberts, president of Fi- 
delity Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, mentioned the rapid growth 
despite gloomy predictions: 

“At each New Year since the 
end of World War II the prophets 
of gloom have disported them- 
selves. Disdaining these forecasts 
we have seen our greatest period 
of growth. 

“The rate of population increase 
and family formation we _ see, 
coupled with the wider need and 
approval of life insurance that is 
general, foreshadows even greater 
times for you and your company 
in an economy where sound money 
is fashionable and overdue.” 


Gordon D. Adams 


Gordon D. Adams, president of 
Wisconsin Life Insurance Com- 
pany, listed the year’s improve- 
ments over 1952: 

“Life insurance claims paid in 
19538 to policyholders and _ bene- 
ficiaries in the United States ap- 
proached $5 billion, more than in 
any previous year. Over one-half 
of this amount was paid to living 
policyholders, proving that you do 
not have to “die to win.” 

“As the same time the total 
assets of life insurance companies 
increased about $5 billion, a tre- 
mendous source of new capital for 
American ‘industry, business and 
home owners. 

“Three times as much life in- 
surance is now in force as in the 
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depression year 1933, yet it is 
questionable, considering the pur- 
chasing power of the _ dollar, 
whether the average family is well 
protected.” 


Edmund Fitzgerald 


Edmund Fitzgerald, president of 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, underlined the in- 
creasing importance of insurance 
for the future: 

“In life insurance, the chal- 
lenge of the future is intensified 


today by economic developments of 


the last decade and the resulting in- 
creased need for the services life 
insurance can provide for indi- 
viduals and businesses.)5 Many 
Americans, though more prosper- 
ous than ever before, are inade- 
quately protected under today’s 
conditions. Their families are 
forced to depend upon out-of-date 
life insurance programs. Since the 
war, Americans have raised their 
standards of living. There is in- 
creasing evidence that many now 

Continued on page 104 








when you 
see 
this sign.... 


it’s time to talk 








He’s middle age. He’s the proud father of a new baby 
boy. He's ready to listen to MASTERPLAN. 


He wants to build an immediate estate for Billy, who is 
just three weeks old. To provide for his future Dad buys a 
policy with a face value of $10,000. The annual 
premium is $222.70. At 16 Billy can have a paid-up 
insurance estate with no further deposits. Or, if Dad 
wishes to continue with deposits to the end of twenty 
years he can then withdraw $2,000 to help with Billy's 
education without reducing the $10,000 insurance estate. 
Or, if the Cash Savings are not withdrawn then Billy 

can continue deposits and further increase his estate. 

This will provide valuable protection when Billy gets 
married... build greater security for a later age for 
both his wife and himself. At age 65 Billy will 

have an imposing profit of $19,213.90 

. +. plus all of his Dad’s deposits. 


Extraordinary case? ... NO! Exceptional benefits? . . . 





YES! And these are just a few of the many unique 
features in MASTERPLAN—A Complete Insurance 
Program wrapped-up in one simple, easy to sell package. 


For further information, write 
Frank Vesser, Vice President. 


General American Life 
one of the nation’s leading mutual legal reserve companies 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Copyright 1954 
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PROTECTION? 


We certainly don’t recommend leaving your 


windows and doors wide open at all times... 


But the fact is — any burglar who really 
wants to enter your home can do it in a 


matter of minutes! 


To make sure your valuables are adequately 


insured — both at home or away — see your 


American Surety agent now! 


If you don’t happen to know his name, 
write our Agency & Production Départment. 


AMERICAN SURET 


COMPANY 


OF WHICH WE ARE MEMBERS 


100 Broadway ¢ New York 5, N. Y. 


FIDELITY * SURETY * CASUALTY ¢ INLAND MARINE © ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 
AVIATION INSURANCE THROUGH U. S. AIRCRAFT INSURANCE GROUP 
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seek to buttress these new living 
standards by increased programs 
of security—with life insurance 
as the cornerstone.” 


Louis W. Dawson 


Louis W. Dawson, president of 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York, brought up the subject 
of Federal taxes: 

“We continue to be seriously con- 
cerned with the steadily increasing 
Federal Income Taxes that are 
being levied against life insurance 
companies. 

“In 1953, Mutual of New York 
had to set aside $4.7 millions for 
payment of Federal Income Taxes 
in addition to $2.7 millions for spe- 
cial State taxes upon premiums. 
Whereas the total Federal Income 
Taxes paid by corporations gener- 
ally have doubled in the last ten 
years, the Federal taxes paid by 
life insurance companies have quad- 
rupled in the same period. This is 
a heavy penalty on thrift in a mu- 
tual, non-profit enterprise like ours. 

“We believe that, as the present 
Administration in Washington car- 
ries out its general program for 
reduction of the country’s heavy 
tax burden, life insurance is en- 
titled at least to equality of treat- 
ment, thus preserving the place of 
life insurance in the private enter- 
prise system upon which this coun- 
try has prospered. In the final 
analysis, Federal Income Taxes are 
paid by the policyholders of the 
Company. Therefore, this is a 
matter in which policyholders have 
a direct interest... 

“A larger flow of new business 
is beneficial to existing policyhold- 
ers, because it helps to reduce the 
mortality rate and lowers unit 
costs, with resulting benefit to all 
policyholders. To achieve this larger 
volume of business, the company 
is endeavoring to expand its sales 
organization, has added new lines 
of business, is increasing its na- 
tional advertising, and is planning 
new merchandising efforts.” 


H. R. Stephenson 
H. R. Stephenson, president of 
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Crown Life Insurance Company of 
Canada, remarked on the varying 
returns on investments: 

“Interest rates showed an in- 
crease over last year, being 4.42 
per cent on the average. In Canada, 
the average rate earned was 4.82 
per cent and in the United States 
3.9 per cent. Attractive yields on 
Canadian corporate bonds were 
available throughout the year. Bond 
prices in the United States, how- 
ever, declined sharply in the first 
half of the year, recovering in the 
latter half. Great Britain’s Gov- 
ernment Securities advanced stead- 
ily throughout 1953.” 


Charles A. Taylor 


Charles A. Taylor, president of 
the Life Insurance Company of 
Virginia, pointed out how stock 
fluctuations affected insurance fig- 
ures: 

“One item that may require com- 
ment is the ‘Unrealized Loss’; 
[some] of this is depreciation on 
furniture and fixtures and_in- 
creases in miscellaneous non-ad- 
mitted assets. The remainder was 
due almost entirely to the change 
in the market value of preferred 
stocks. The market value of these 
stocks is influenced greatly by 
changes in interest rates. In 1952 
there was an ‘unrealized profit,’ 
while in 1951 such stocks were the 
cause of an ‘unrealized loss.’ It is 
hoped that a way will be found to 
value preferred stocks conserva- 
tively but without these year to 
year fluctuations.” 


Joseph Harris 


Joseph Harris, president of the 
Great-West Life Assurance Com- 
pany, summed up the year’s trends 
in causes of death: 

“For many years now, heart dis- 
eases and cancer have been the 
chief causes of death among Great- 
West Life policyholders. The same 
pattern has been evident through- 
out the whole life insurance indus- 
try. 1953 was no exception. Heart 
diseases accounted for more than 
half of all policyholder deaths. Can- 
cer was the second leading cause 
of death.” 


Frank S. Vanderbrouk 


Frank S. Vanderbrouk, president 
of Monarch Insurance Company, 
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discussed investments returns as 
well as funds placed abroad: 

“A recently instituted plan for 
the appointment of agency super- 
visors now provides us with a 
definite program by which we can 
identify young men with manage- 
ment ability and train them in 
supervisory work, leading to ap- 
pointments as general agents. Our 
hope for the future is to supply all 
of our personnel requirements, 
both in field management and home 
office executive posts through up- 
grading within our own organiza- 
co 

“Reflecting the rise in interest 
rates on prime investment bonds 
from January to June, the basic 
interest rates of F.H.A. and V.A. 


mortgage loans were revised up- | 


wards to 4% per cent, an impor- 
tant factor in our improved net 
earnings for 1953. This rise in in- 
terest rates culminated last June 
upon intervention of the Federal 
Reserve authorities. Since then in- 
terest rates have eased and prices 
for prime investments have gradu- 
ally risen. ... 

“Total investments outside con- 
tinental United States amounted to 
$1,572,917.86 or 3.5 per cent of 
total assets, divided as follows: 


Canada $1,180,318.26 
Panama 150,478.48 
Puerto Rico 141,100.77 
Alaska 51,426.81 
Australia 49,593.54” 


Malcolm Adam 


Malcolm Adam, president of Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
listed the value of insurance train- 
ing: 

“In the past year 265 Penn Mu- 
tual representatives received the 
National Quality Award of the Life 
Insurance Agency Management As- 
sociation and the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, and 
we are happy to state that the 
Penn Mutual has the largest num- 
ber of continuous qualifiers of 
any life insurance company since 
the inception of this outstanding 
award. Also, 136 of our representa- 
tives have now received the Char- 
tered Life Underwriter, ‘C.L.U.’ 
designation, the highest degree in 
the life underwriting profession.” 




















... and to help you sell the Resi- 
dence and Outside Theft Policy, 
American Surety is running a 
timely advertisement in business 
magazines .. . reprinted on the 
opposite page. 





“Mailroad to Prorits”—this letter- 
size sales bulletin is mailed to 

our agents monthly. Each issue 
highlights a particular line; offers 
practical ideas to help them sell. 
The current issue features this line. 


“Mailroad” is typical of the valu- 
able help American Surety agents 
receive from their Company. If 
you'd like to get further informa- 
tion and a copy of “Mailroad to 
ProFits”. just use the coupon below. 


AMERICAN SURETY company 
Agency & Production Department 
100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Please send me additional information 
about your sales aids and a copy of 


the current issue of “Mailroad to PROFITS.” 


Name. 





Agency. 





Address. 





Street. 
~ 





City. State. 
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use of property. The protection 
afforded is continuous day and 
night through the life of the con- 
tract, and it is constantly exposed 
to catastrophe. Sound insurance is 
vital to our economy. In the one 
hundred years of history of The 
Phoenix we have weathered some 
mighty big losses, such as the 
great fires of Chicago, Boston, Bal- 
timore, and San Francisco. They 
are being dwarfed by the huge 
values involved in wind and fire 
losses today. Even some of the 
automobile liability judgments 
handed down today would have 
seemed catastrophic to insurance 
companies fifty years ago.” 


G. D. MEAD 


G. D. Mead, president of the 
Glen Falls Group, included com- 
petition as an important factor in 


in the picture of the year 1953: 

“It would appear that the pres- 
ent trend in our business is toward 
increased competition, a leveling 
off of premium volume and some 
uncertainty as the industry ad- 
justs itself to the new multiple 
line underwriting concept. Al- 
though year to year underwriting 
results are quite unpredictable, 
we nevertheless believe that the 
long-term outlook is good. A study 
of insurance industry statistics 
shows that in the 1940-1952 period 
premiums per capita increased 
about 75 per cent, adjusted for 
the current buying power of the 
dollar. Similarly, multiple line in- 
surance premiums now amount to 
about 2.7 per cent of the Nation’s 
disposable income whereas in 1940 
the figure was 2.2 per cent. Thus 
the industry has growth possibili- 
ties not only from normal popula- 
tion increases and economic ex- 
pansion but also from the greater 
use of fire and casualty insurance 
by the public.” 


MURRAY D. LINCOLN 


Murray D. Lincoln, president of 
the Farm Bureau Insurance Com- 
panies, discussed the significance 
of the Nation’s growth for the in- 
surance business: 

“Most of us recognize that what 
the world regards as peculiarly 
American is our ability to grow, 
and that this ability to grow is 
the basis of our free society. We 
know, for we have learned from 
our own history, that so long as 
everybody can look forward to a 
rising standard of life, we have 
no need to fear economic or politi- 
cal tyranny. 

“What I think we do not always 
realize is that the key to our 
growth is the American consumer. 
As long as the consumer has the 
money and confidence to keep con- 
suming, production and employ- 
ment can keep rising—and we can 
keep on growing. If he doesn’t 
keep consuming, stockpiles begin 
to appear, production falls off, and 





FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
December 31, 1953 


RESOURCES 
Home Oaice Bs Building 


$ 
Cost $272,477.27. Present Value $429,500 00) 


Balance + on Real Estate Sold Under Contract... 
r 


——P and Stock: 


5.959,783.00 
1,622,624.14 
2:339,922.00 


8 
Public Utility Bonds 
— Bonds 


First Motes Loans 
Loans to Policyholders 


ed 
(To December 31, 195: 
Current Net Premiums es Other Items 


TOTAL RESOURCES 
*List of securities owned available upon request. 
OBLIGATIONS 
Present Worth of Outstanding Policies 


(Legal Reserve Plus Volumtary — Funds) 


Poseent, Worth of Balance Due Under Claims 
Being Paid in Installments 


ai Notice of claims received but proof 
not yet submitted ae 
Set aside for any possible 1953 claims 
not reported by December 31, 1953 
Interest and Premiums Paid in Advance 
(Not yet earned 
Taxes (for 1953 but payable in 1954) 
Policyholder Obligations and aenee 
Payable during 1954) 


TOTAL OBLIGATIONS 
Surplus to Poll 
Capital 8S 
Free Surp 
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Reserve for Mortality Fluctuation 

Reserve for Contemplated Expansion Program. 
General Contingency Reserve 





WESTERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HELENA, MONTANA 


LEE CANNON 
Agency Vice President 


R. B. RICHARDSON 
President 
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07% 
$27,708,165.26 46.61% 


,203.83 
632,840.45 
8.60 





-00% 
40,339.48 





42.18% 
6.11% 











1.91 
58% 
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$46,523,485.34 


If You Are Good... 


*” Why Play 


"Second Fiddle?’ 


If you are a good producer, we have an unusual 
100.00% DIRECT CONTRACT which automatically 
puts you in “first chair” with a “virtuoso’s 
share” of the premiums. 








$ 2,142,295.70 
$ 1,763,932.18 
$ 263,411.75 





We have an exceptionally fine 
portfolio of standard and spe- 
cial Life policies, plus accident, 
sickness, surgical benefit and 
hospitalization coverages. 


DIRECT AGENCY 
openings in: 
Maryland, Ohio, Indi- 
ana, lowa, Kentucky, 
Missouri, Mississippi 
and Arkansas. 
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$59,452,967.48 








Mutual Savings Life 


5701 Waterman Bivd. 


Write 1n strict 
confidence to: 
J. DEWITT MILLs 
Supt. of Agents 





St. Louis 12, Mo. | 
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our economy and our people begin 
to gsuffer.... 

“The need for a progressively 
expanding economy is a matter of 
deep and special concern to insur- 
ance policyholders. For only in an 
expanding economy can the vast 
funds held by insurance compa- 
nies be productively invested... . 

“The way policyholders’ funds 
are channeled into the mainstream 
of the economy, through invest- 
ments, may critically influence our 
national development. Even more 
important is the way insurance 
can help deliver people from fear 
—so that, instead of withdrawing 
from economic hazards, people and 
companies protected by insurance 
can more confidently launch into 
new social and economic ven- 
es 


BARRY TRUSCOTT 


Barry Truscott, president of The 
Camden Fire Insurance Associa- 
tion, saw the same influences por- 
tending a good year ahead: 

“As to predictions for 1954, we 
presume only to subscribe to the 
optimistic views being so widely 
and earnestly expressed by the 
great majority of competent ex- 
ecutives in all branches of busi- 
ness. It just does not seem possi- 
ble that this dynamic nation, with 
its ever growing population and 
with honest and farseeing leader- 
ship, can be forced to rely upon 
war impetus to continue its eco- 
nomic progress and to further ad- 
vance the living standards of its 
people.” 

Whatever they may say of the 
year ahead, it is the one behind 
which the annual reports must de- 
scribe. Let us look now at some 
of the comments these statements 
contained about fire insurance in 
1958. 


HAROLD V. SMITH 


Harold V. Smith, president of 
The Home Insurance Company, 
pointed out the extent of the Na- 
tion’s fire losses: 

“Once again, fire losses in the 
United States set a new high rec- 
ord. According to figures released 
by the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, fire losses in 1953 to- 
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taled an estimated $903,400,000, 
an increase of 15.1 per cent over 
1952 when they amounted to $784,- 
958,000. ... 

“This tremendous amount of 
loss, much of which can be attrib- 
uted to today’s high property val- 
uation, serves to emphasize the 
two primary reasons for the ac- 
tivities long sponsored by The 
Home and its representatives. 
First, the vital necessity for con- 
tinuing its campaign to inform 
policyholders of the need to in- 
sure their property for a reason- 
ably sound value; second, its ac- 
tive efforts to develop interest and 
constructive cooperation in fire 
prevention and fire safety mea- 
sures on both a community and a 
national level as well as individu- 
ally.” 


WILLIAM A. HEBERT 


William A. Hebert, president of 
The Springfield Group of Insur- 
ance Companies, reported an in- 
crease in consolidated new pre- 
mium income for the group, but 
a different result in the fire line: 

“Net written premiums on in- 
surance against fire were again 
less than the year before. This 
drop was experienced proportion- 
ately throughout all sections of 
the country and reflects to a very 
large degree the substantial re- 
ductions in fire rates, particularly 
on habitational risks, our largest 
volume of fire business. These re- 
ductions were imposed upon the 
industry by the state insurance 
departments. Fire losses were uni- 
versally severe. . . . (One was) 
the largest loss on a single struc- 
ture ever experienced in the his- 
tory of the fire insurance business. 
The total loss was approximately 
$30,500,000, thus demonstrating 
clearly that there can be and are 
total losses on large risks involv- 
ing superior construction and high 
values.” 

Another reason for the slacken- 
ing in fire insurance, as another 
report put it, was “the growth of 
installment premium payment 
plans providing for annual install- 
ment payments in lieu of prepaid 
three- or five-year premiums.” 

Continued on page 108 
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We Believe 


@ Qualified underwriters are 
entitled to a modern com- 
pensation plan that places 
emphasis on training and 
underwriting skill. We 
have such a plan. 


e@ Underwriters of quality 
business should be ade- 
quately compensated. Our 
contract provides for pay- 
ment of a bonus to our 
representatives who earn 
the National Quality Award. 


@Our policyowners are 
entitled to continuous ser- 
vice, and our representa- 
tives are entitled to adequate 
compensation for perform- 
ing this service. Our con- 
tract provides an important 
and liberal lifetime fee for 
such service. For more 
information, 


Write: G. FRANK CLEMENT 
Vice President In Charge of Agencies 


Shenandoah Lalo 


INSURANCE COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
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WALTER MEISS 


Walter Meiss, president of The 
Manhattan Fire and Marine In- 
surance Company, summed up last 
year’s trends in the fire line: 

“The fire insurance business 
seems headed into a difficult cycle. 


ln support of this statement, let 
me cite (1) appalling fire waste 
continuing unabated, (2) fire pre- 
miums easing off as the result of 
widespread rate reductions and 
the growth of installment payment 
plans, and (3) operating costs 
still rising.” 

It was, however, the more spec- 
tacular series of windstorms that 
received widespread attention, 
both in the daily news and in the 
annual reports of property insur- 
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held in New Orleans during the 
last week of April was a reunion 


of qualified field representatives 
from all parts of Company terri- 
tory. It was a time of planning, 
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=“ instruction and review, held in an 
=: atmosphere wherein friendliness 
and common interests added to 
the pleasures and benefts of all 
te who were present. 
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CAREER LIFE 
UNDERWRITERS 





ance companies. “The Year of 
Tornadoes” was the name one re- 
port gave to 1953. 

John A. North of The Phoenix 
reported the facts on the year’s 
record: 

“The average annual storm dam- 
age from tornadoes in the United 
States has been $14,000,000 since 
1916. In 1953 it was nearly $200,- 
000,000. Deaths this year due to 
these storms were 468, against an 
average of 222. There were 506 
tornadoes officially recorded in 
the United States in 1953; the 
average is 156. The previous record 
for property damage in any one 
year was $43,000,000 and that was 
in 1927. 

“Although extended coverage 
rates have been increased in sev- 
eral states, the five-year average 
experience in nearly half of them 
continues to show a red figure for 
the class in the industry’s results 
as a whole.” 

Harold V. Smith of The Home 
said that “total claims resulting 
from the large number of wind- 
storms and tornadoes which swept 
across the nation last year were 
relatively high, substantially in- 
fluencing the company’s 1953 op- 
erating results,” and added: 

“In 1953, there were sixteen ma- 
jor windstorm disasters in towns 
and cities as remote from each 
other as Worcester, Mass., and 
Waco, Tex. . . . Such widespread 
disasters occurring during a 
twelve-month period also call at- 
tention to the fact that since prop- 
erty insurance rates are based on 
the experience of many years, the 
underwriting results of a company 
should be evaluated over a longer 
period than any one year.” 


MINOTT M. ROWE 


Minott M. Rowe, president of 
the Worcester Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company, described a “satis- 
factory” year despite a tornado 
which hit close to home: 

“The June 9th tornado was the 
most dramatic highlight of the 
year’s operations. . . . This tor- 
nado, striking largely a high grade 
middle class residential area in 
Worcester and its nearby towns, 
involved the company heavily. 
Something over 1250 individua! 
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losses under fire policies and near- 
ly 300 under automobile policies 
were paid. ... This type of catas- 
trophe is a severe test of a com- 
pany’s financial strength and its 
loss adjusting facilities. The ad- 
justing problem presented by such 
a large number of losses being 
suffered in one occurrence so far 
seems to have been best solved 
by the establishment of a loss 
clearing house jointly with other 
companies. This action was taken 
in the June emergency. The storm 
was over at about 5:40 p.m. on 
June 9. By noon of June 10 our 
loss clearing house office was es- 
tablished and ready for assign- 
ment of losses to adjusters. Losses 
were being reported and assigned 
that afternoon. In approximately 
three months, more than 90 per 
cent of our losses had been ad- 
justed and paid.” 

For the brighter side of the pic- 
ture, annual reports showed that 
results in the casualty lines had, 
in general, improved during 1953. 


WILLIAM F. GAYNOR 


William F. Gaynor, president of 
the Pacific Indemnity Company, 
summed up much of what was said 
in the reports about the casualty 
lines: 

“All indications are that the 
casualty industry as a whole en- 
joyed favorable underwriting re- 
sults for the year 1953. Our own 
underwriting operations produced 
a profit for each class of business 
written. The automobile liability 
line which has been the chief un- 
derwriting problem during recent 
years, improved to the extent that 
a small profit was derived from 
that line. 

“As the year advanced, an in- 
creasing percentage of our earned 
premiums reflected the rate in- 
creases of the previous year, to 
the point where the full benefits 
of those increases were being 
realized. 

“Present conditions in the cas- 
ualty business are favorable and 
the immediate prospects are for a 
continuation of profitable opera- 
tions.” 

Continued on page 110 
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Does your assured want to move in on 
Uncle Henry and Aunt Hettie in case fire 
makes his home uninhabitable? 
Would Aunt Hettie and Uncle 
Henry welcome him and his menage? 





The answer is probably “No” to both questions 


“Uncle Henry” 


Additional living expense insurance 
solves the problem. It provides the means 
to set up a temporary household 
while the damaged home is undergoing 
repair. Progressive agents grasp every 
opportunity to merchandise this 





easy-to-sell protection. 
Y P “Aunt Hettie”’ 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1869 

MANCHESTER, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


GRANITE STATE 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1885 
MANCHESTER, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 














LIFE WITH 
PROVIDENT 


Production Possibilities in Pensions 


Many Provident Life Producers are using the advantages 
of Provident pension plans to build an excellent volume 
of quality life business. They can offer a plan which is 
individually designed to meet the client's needs. . . they 
can offer an attractive flexibility in employer payments 

.. and a combination of a guaranteed interest accumula- 
tion of 23% on employer deposits and ordinary life 
policies with high cash values and favorable conversion 
guarantees . . . plus, of course, close Home Office co- 
operation. Provident life men who specialize in this busi- 
ness are among our leading and most successful producers. 


Air 
PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


-Since 1887 





4 LIFE ACCIDENT SICKNESS HOSPITAL SURCICAL MEDICAL 
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RAY TUCHBREITER 


Roy Tuchbreiter, president of 
The Continental Companies, re- 
marked on some of the problems 
as well as the advantages of the 
casualty prospects: 

“The outlook for the casualty 
lines is sufficiently encouraging 
to justify our making again an 
active campaign for the develop- 
ment of this class of business. 
Currently, there appears to be a 
leveling off in the trend toward 
high verdicts, and liability claims 
involving personal injuries are a 
little easier to negotiate. Never- 
theless, we must recognize that 
this may be only a lull in the infla- 
tionary spiral. Conversely, it is 
worth noting that if the present 
hesitancy in some areas of gen- 
eral business should develop into 
a general recession, there would 
be an increase in unemployment, 


which invariably encourages ma- 
lingering and the filing of numer- 
ous small claims which would not 
be filed under conditions of full 
employment.” 


DONALD C. BOWERSOCK 


Donald C. Bowersock, president, 
presenting the consolidated report 
of the Boston and Old Colony In- 
surance companies, stressed the 
importance of auto lines in the 
casualty field: 

“The adverse conditions so ap- 
parent in the automobile liability 
field seem to have improved some- 
what. On the other hand, the busi- 
ness is still far from satisfactory. 
As automobile liability and physi- 
cal damage premiums represent 
almost 50 per cent of all the pre- 
miums other than accident and 
health available to fire and cas- 
ualty companies, it is essential 
the business be placed on a sound 
basis. 

“There seems to be increased 
evidence that public authorities, 


underwriters, and indeed the pub- 
lic itself, recognize the serious- 
ness of this problem and, there- 
fore, it is probable that with the 
corrective steps being taken and 
the increased cooperation being 
experienced, improved results will 
follow.” 


RALPH L. INGLIS 


Ralph L. Inglis, president of the 
Founders Insurance Company, 
commented on safety as a factor 
in the auto line results: 

“Extraordinary measures taken 
in recent years to reduce accident 
frequency and average claim costs 
began to show their effect in 1953, 
and, if continued in undiminished 
force, may improve future cas- 
ualty underwriting results. The 
Federal government’s Highway 
Safety Program, augmented by 
state activities and the accident 
prevention programs sponsored by 
insurance companies are, in in- 
creasing measure, reducing the 
toll of automobile accidents. Both 
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well-balanced 


RENDER YOUR CLIENTS 
1 SERVICE 


--. AND AT THE SAME TIME... 


INCREASE YOUR INCOME 


Ara Your Assureds 





Adequately. Protected. ? 


... Whose financial position is strong @ Property and equipment values have greatly 
. . whose geographical market embraces advanced due to increased labor and material 

a balance of metropolitan, town and costs. 
rural areas 

... Whose policy contracts include all 
fundamental coverages... 

... Whose contributions to its industry 
have been recognized as outstanding 

... Whose growth has been steady 
and. uniform 

..» Whose size is sufficiently large to 
assure confidence and prestige 

... whose management, nevertheless, 
has never lost the common touch 
with agent and policyholder 

... whose reputation as a friendly com- 
pany has been consistently upheld 


om 


A well-balanced company is, we believe, a company 


e Asa result, many large risks today are under- 
insured. 


@ Render your client a real service by recom- 
mending a Lloyd-Thomas Co. appraisal, 
thereby safe-guarding their interests and at 
the same time increase your income. 


@ The Lloyd-Thomas Co. has a record of forty- 
three years of factual appraisal service to 
America’s business institutions. 





Fidelity is a well-balanced company 


The FIDELITY MUTUAL © 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA © PENNSYLVANIA 


THE ROPE CES co. 


APPRAISAL ENGINEERS 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
4411-15 RAVENSWOOD AVE. CHICAGO 40, ILI 
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in the general public interest and 
for our own business interest, it 
is important that we continue 
strong and positive support of 
highway safety.” 


R. H. PLATTS 


R. H. Platts, president of Stand- 
ard Accident Insurance Company 
and its affiliates, indicated how 
great the shift was in auto busi- 
ness: 

“Automobile experience showed 
profitable results in contrast with 
the unprofitable experience of the 
two preceding years. The 1953 
loss ratio was 40.4 per cent com- 
pared with 58.7 per cent in 1952 
and the ten-year average of 52.7 
per cent. A big element in this 
improvement, as had been antici- 
pated, was the benefit in earned 
premiums which came from the 
1951 and 1952 rate increases. ... 
The cost of claims, following a 
very substantial rise in recent 
years, appears to have stabilized 
in 1953 at about the 1952 level, 
but this may be due, in part at 
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I'm having it heavily insured against 
theft and you. 


least, to our elimination of un- 
profitable sources of business. 
Finally, the unusually favorable 
weather conditions throughout 
most of 1953 provided a further 
benefit to automobile experience 
by reducing frequency and, pos- 
sibly, severity of accidents.” 


IRVIN S. MARKEL 
Irvin S. Markel, president of 


American Fidelity & Casualty 
Company, cited a particular opera- 
tion which helped his organiza- 
tion improve in this line last year: 

“We believe the favorable re- 
sults of 1953 can be attributed to 
a large extent to our principle of 
basing premium rates upon the 
loss experience of fleets operated 
by policyholders. This procedure 
involves lowering or raising rates 
in accordance with the movement 
of the loss experience. Under this 
experience rating plan, under- 
writing losses of prior years are 
translated into higher premium 
rates for the future.” 

Another general condition which 
received comment in several of 
the annual reports from property 
insurance companies was competi- 
tion. 


HENDON CHUBB 


Hendon Chubb, chairman, and 
Percy Chubb, 2nd, president of 
the Federal Insurance Company, 
reported one move they had made 

Continued on page 112 











HOME FRIENDLY INSURANCE COMPANY OF MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


bi Keport 


FOR YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1953 


FEC E AEE g PUSSY EOS ¢ sie'stetalercie eaeleuiets 
N. B. Bonds valued on amortized basis. Stocks vaiued on actual market basis December 31, 1953 as prescribed by the National Association 





Assets Liabilities 
United States Treasury Bonds......... $1,585,000.00 Statutory Life Insurance Reserve...... $7,569,557.72 
Foreign Government Bonds...........- 235,147.81 Health and Accident Industrial Insur- 
State Authority and Provincial Bonds.. 739,371.87 ance Reserve ......-+++-+++eseeee 5,021.38 
City and County Bonds............... 280,898.52 Contingent Reserve for Health and Ac- 
Road and Bridge Revenue Bonds...... 159,817.08 cident Industrial Insurance....... aa 
Industrial Bonds ...........-+..s0e: .. 666,851.03 | Supplementary Contracts ............. 14,849. 
Telephone Bonds .................... 453,045.60 | Death Claims in Settlement............ 52,819.90 
Public Utility Bond 7 4 Premiums Paid in Advance............ 64,396.10 
ic PRG MING oginlc wee aiticwccee ee 3,934,504.6 etheented Malena) cad Mieke t P 
Stocks—Preferred and Capital........ 1,002,685.00 . a . 1984 <caltne athe nariiond 43.578.55 
First Mortgages on Real Estate........ 1,242,130.38 Oth * ¥ ‘bili ee ee ree 48,301.81 
Ground Rents on City Real Estate..... 570,304.18 | Accnts Cash Bonds 0st 9,968.26 
ee eee Neg nr Reserve for Industrial Special Bonus. . 40,000.00 
Depreciation Deducted /1:"144,387.75 165,061.72 | prdends Declared and Aceummapted.- 165,001.96 
Cash in Office and Banks ee 151,529.26 tive Emplovees ee er a ee GE 98,874.89 
Interest Due and Accrued............. 83,451.21 Security Valuation Reserve............ 262,503.61 
CP I ica ceeusn eases as 167,237.16 Contingent Reserve for Mortality and 
Asset VIMetgationm «.. 2 6.c es ccces 1.000,000.00 
SORPIUS. cpice deed dure cc degen xe wii 2,042,161.62 
..«-$11,437,035.41 TOTAL LEABILIVEES <i ok.cve usecase $11,437,035.41 


of Insurance Commissioners. 


Total Paid Policyholders and Beneficiaries Since Organization — $22,374,063.69 
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to meet their competitors: 
“Perhaps the most striking un- 
derwriting development of the 
year was the intensification of 
competition in almost all classes 
of business, both from the so- 
called ‘old line’ companies and 
from newer companies operating 


along less conventional lines. 
Some of this competition is un- 
doubtedly healthy and in the long 
term interest of the public and of 
the insurance industry. Some of 
it, however, appears to be based 
on less sound lines. Your company 
has continued to take the initia- 
tive in developing new forms and 
meeting new trends where it ap- 
pears possible to do so on a sound 
and profitable basis.” 

Donald C. Bowersock of Boston- 
Old Colony noted a similar trend: 














- FIRE AND GENERAL 
> INSURANCE COMPANY 








90 JOHN STREET 


NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 
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“It is quite obvious that in the 
insurance field competition is in- 
creasing, and this factor, together 
with the reduction in fire rates in 
many states, will make it increas- 
ingly difficult to expand writings. 
... In addition to the normal com- 
petitive problems, however, the 
old-line companies are being con- 
fronted with relatively new forms 
of competition. The companies 
using unorthodox methods for the 
production of business are becom- 
ing increasingly aggressive. To 
combat this trend on a sound basis 
will require the greatest amount 
of cooperation between producers 
and their companies.” 

B. C. Vitt of the American In- 
surance Group outlined an inter- 
nal change in the organization’s 
underwriting: 

“It is only logical that, while 
urging our agents and brokers to 

















| hate those wise-guys who don't 
believe in insurance. 


provide multiple line service, we 
should simultaneously strive to 
improve the internal methods by 
which we process and service the 
business thus produced. There- 
fore in September of 1953 your 
company began an experiment at 
the home office which may mark 
the beginning of a revolutionary 
trend in underwriting procedure. 
This experiment is confined for 
the present to business produced 
in New York State, exclusive of 
New York City. 

“In the past it has been cus- 
tomary for us to separate the un- 
derwriting of any given territory 
into four major classifications— 
fire, marine-burglary, automobile, 
and compensation and _ liability. 
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Thus, business offered by produc- 
ers in New York State was for- 
merly channeled into four depart- 
ments where qualified underwrit- 
ers would review it. Now, how- 
ever, on a pilot basis, we have es- 
tablished a single Multiple Line 
Underwriting Department for all 
business produced in New York 
State, exclusive of New York City. 
Each senior underwriter in this 
department handles all business 
produced by agencies in the por- 
tion of the State assigned to him.” 

A slight air of gloom @rept into 
annual reports which had to say 
something about the ocean marine 
business. It seemed to indicate 
that profits were slight in this line 
last year and not all companies 
could show much on the black 
side right now. 


KENNETH B. HATCH 


Kenneth B. Hatch, president of 
the Fire Association of Philadel- 
phia, summed up the ocean marine 
difficulties: 

“High loss severity and fre- 
quency, coupled with low rates 
and a foreign trade shrinkage, 
have brought about a highly com- 
petitive world ocean marine in- 
surance market. ... While condi- 
tions in this category are distress- 
ing, it seems prudent for us to 
maintain our position in this mar- 
ket so that we may enjoy the bene- 
fits when the cycle is reversed, 
which we believe will be the case.” 


WILLIAM L. COBB 


William L. Cobb, president of 
the Northeastern Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford, sounded a bit 
more hopeful: 

“The ocean marine business was 
unprofitable in 1952 but we stated 
that its ability ‘to correct and ad- 
just rates to meet any situation 
promptly, should lead to a correc- 
tion of the unprofitable trend in 
1953.’ We are glad to be able to 
report that our expectations were 
reflected in the results for this 
past year’and we have a small 
profit in this sphere of our opera- 
tions. We feel that this develop- 

Continued on page 114 
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wE have a group of men who might be classified as perfect 
examples of “single-mindedness”: they /ive the insurance 
business. They travel around the country, talking to both small- 
town and big-city insurance people—learning how these agents 
have solved difficult. advertising problems, developed new 
approaches toselling the‘‘no” prospect, applied modern methods 
of running an office efficiently. Perhaps you'd like to exchange 
ideas with the friendly, down-to-earth Dubuque represent- 
ative. He’s at your service—that’s his sole purpose. 
Write us, and we'll introduce him to you! 


Ausurance -e Campany. 
Dubugue, down. 


MULTIPLE LINE FACILITIES 








GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ Benefit and Pension Funds 
150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 








PERSONALS 


J. D.: Please come back. All is forgiven. Client wants unusual coverage 
and you have the only copy of “Coverage and Forms.” C. J. 


C. J.: If he won’t come back, write us. The Spectator. 
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Globe & Republic Insurance 
Company of America 
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Merchants ond Manufacturers 
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New York Fire Insurance 
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Corroon & Reynolds, Inc. 
MANAGER 


92 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
Losses paid exceed Three Hundred Fifty Million Dollars, 
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ment is a good basis for a satis- 
factory outcome of operations in 
the near future.” 


W. A. RATTELMAN 


W. A. Rattelman, president of 
the National Union Insurance Com- 


panies, also saw some hope for 
this line: 

“The unprofitable trend noted 
in the ocean marine business dur- 
ing the past two years continued 
into 1953, although there was con- 
siderable improvement over the 
preceding year. The anticipation 
of greater activity in world trade 
should result in opportunity for 
greater selectivity in underwriting 
this class of business for the year 
1954.” 

James F. Crafts of the Fire- 
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think of it this way... 

if you sell insurance— 
life or casualty— 

you work with family units 
now, 

like every worthwhile 
community effort, 

when you get right down to it 
a group insurance program 
is built upon 

family units. 

it is your easiest, shortest 
route to hundreds 

of families— 

people looking for you 

to handle insurance 

for them. 

remember this... 

each time you sell 

a ZURICH GROUP 
INSURANCE PLAN 

you are doing business 
with families. 

that’s what you want 

isn’t it? 





Zurich General Accident and Liability Insurance Company, Ltd. 
American Guarantee and Liability Insurance Company 
HEAD OFFICE: 135 S. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOFS 
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man’s Fund cited another problem 
as well as an “encouraging note”: 

“Our cargo losses during 1953 
were not all confined to events at 
sea. The high water floods of Jan- 
uary 31 and February 1 in the 
North Sea Countries, particularly 
Belgium and Holland, resulted in 
substantial losses. While our car- 
go business was profitable, it con- 
tinued to reflect the results of 
economic pressures, monopolistic 
practices of some governments, 
and lack of dollar exchange on the 
part of,foreign buyers. An en- 
couraging note, however, comes 
from the new administration in 
Washington, which has indicated 
a sympathetic attitude toward a 
policy of removing those restric- 
tions which deny the American 
market equal competitive opportu- 
nities.” 

Almost every one of the annual 
reports reviewed here commented 
on the favorable returns for the 
company’s investment portfolio. 
There were some minor variations 
between companies, but in general 
the statements showed that the 
property insurance companies (1) 
have their assets conservatively 
invested, (2) received a better re- 
turn in 1953 than in the previous 
year, (3) have continued the trend 
of putting less of their new funds 
into government securities and 
more into other types of bonds 
and preferred and common stock. 


J. C. HULLETT 


J. C. Hullett, president of the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, commented on one of 1953’s 
favorable investment factors: 

“The sharp decline in bond 
prices during 1953, and particu- 
larly the decline in municipal bond 
prices, with the corresponding in- 
crease in yields, created a rela- 
tively favorable opportunity for 
the investment of funds in these 


_tax exempt securities.” 


Murray D. Lincoln of the Farm 
Bureau companies reported on 
several other influences: 

“The yield from the companies’ 
investments continued good in 
1953. And during the first half 
of the year, investments were 
made at particularly attractive 
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rates. An example of higher in- 
terest rates prevailing was the 
3.25 per cent rate on a government 
bond issue offered in April. This 
was the highest rate on a gov- 
ernment obligation since before 
World War II, and it was attended 
by correspondingly higher interest 
rates on all other bonds. 

“With general mortgage inter- 
est rates continuing high, too, we 
increased the interest rate on our 
mortgage loans to 4.5 per cent— 
a rate, however, which is still at- 
tractive to the home buyer.” 

Various comments in these and 
other annual reports indicate the 
wide range of subjects such a 
statement must deal with. At the 
same time, they point up results 
in other property insurance lines 
in 1953. 


FRANCIS W. COLE 
J. DOYLE DE WITT 


Francis W. Cole, board chair- 
man, and J. Doyle DeWitt, presi- 
dent of The Travelers, underlined 
results in workmen’s compensa- 
tion: 

“The premium income... on 
workmen’s compensation policies 
again reached an all time high in 
1953. ... The number of risks in- 
creased from over 110,000 in 1952 
to over 117,000. The increased vol- 
ume is attributable in part to the 
increased number of risks, but 
mainly to the continued high level 
of industrial activities which pre- 
vailed throughout the country dur- 
ing the year. The underwriting re- 
sults were more profitable than 
in 1952. The overall premium vol- 
ume was not affected to any ap- 
preciable extent by rate changes 
in the various states during the 
year.” 

Kenneth B. Hatch of the Fire 
Association stressed the impor- 
tance of training programs in this 
field: 

“The trend toward business edu- 
cation and specialized training has 
been recognized for some time and 
eicht years ago a formal training 
School was established to attract 
college graduates to an insurance 
carrer. From this source, we have 
derived a steady flow of qualified 
men for the expansion of our field 
force as well as replacements. In 
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addition to the formal training 
program, Fire Association offers 
assistance to qualified members of 
the staff seeking a broader insur- 
ance education. Many employees 
have availed themselves of the 
opportunity to increase their tech- 
nical knowledge and thereby have 
advanced to positicns of increased 
responsibility.” 


BEVERLY H. MERCER 


Beverly H. Mercer, president of 


Fidelity and Deposit Company, in- 
dicated results in the sale of 
bonds: 

“Our judicial and public offi- 
cial departments established new 
highs in new writings. Fidelity 
business held exceedingly well, 
notwithstanding the fact this was 
the low year in the three-year 
cycle. Our gross contract business 
exceeded that of 1952, but due to 
reinsurance cessions our net in 
this line did not attain the peak 
reached last year.” 








PaciFIc 
INDEMNITY ComMPANY 


WILLIAM F. GAYNOR, President 


Financial Statement—December 31, 1953 


ASSETS: 
Cable in; Dale mid? (finer. ook cco cacre nes onecacnu seen! $ 6,978,228.45 
Bonds: 
United States Government................ $22,891,943.19 
Canadian Government ................... 89,000.00 
State, County and Municipal.............. 1,293,432.41 
24,274,375.60 
Stocks: 
Public Utilities Preferred................. $ 3,613,018.00 
Public Utilities Common.................. 2,023,080.00 
Banks & Trust Co. Common............... 593,120.00 
Industrial & Misc. Preferred.............. 1,765,418.00 
Industrial & Misc. Common............... 2,922,947.00 
10,917,583.00 
Premiums in Course of Collection (Not Overdue)............. 4,202,034.18 
Due from Reinsuring Companies.............................. 90,870.84 
IMETOOET TRCORUID Sie ce i ok eeeed oak pacsaeseecu ys 167,465.26 
‘FOTAL. ADMITSED- ASSEUS: «. .... << .sccc.cclexses $46,630,557.33 
LIABILITIES: 
Reserve for Losses and Loss Expense.....................8... $19,865,856.00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums.............................. 11,141,712.37 
eneauer {fog “ROROR sy: «555 hate we os iis ans wiv Sake Knees Res 2,092,512.00 
Reserve for Policyholders’ Dividends......................... 139,286.34 
Reserve for Stockholders’ Dividends......................... 112,500.00 
item Era bihiemeee ch scorn san ccs kate bcd Wak re 54,162.71 
Total Liabilities, except Capital...................... $33,406,029.42 
ee. ee, eae een gna ee $ 1,500,000.00 
SOR INNS a5 oa Se ace cold oe a Ooesiecicea cian 11,724,527.91 
Susplust to ‘Polseyhaldere: «..:. ..- «coca: cms eeu Sean ee 13,224,527.91 
EOVR AR: ERADIER RUBS 2 oos boc he hnctuenns pamannganee $46,630,557.33 








Bonds in the amount of $8,175,752.70 amortized value are deposited for purposes required 


by law. 


Bonds and stocks owned are valued in accordance with the requirements of the Na- 


tional Association of Insurance Commissioners. 


On the basis of December 31, 1953 market quotations for all securities, total admitted 
assets would be $46,603, 474. 14, and surplus to policyholders would be $13,197,444.72. 


SWETT & CRAWFORD 
Underwriting Managers 


LOS ANGELES, 3450 Wilshire Boulevard 
PORTLAND, Yeon aden OAKLAND, Central Bank 
SEATTLE, Henry Build 


SPOKANE, Lincoln Socios Building NEW ORLEANS, Carondelet 


SAN FRANCISCO, 100 S Baltaies Street 
PHOENIX, Luhrs Tower Building » 
ding 
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f Conditi 
The Edgewater Beach Hotel Condensed Statement of Condition | 








3300 Sheridan Road, Chicago uieieliaiiiahiie 

ur 3 Bonds, Preferred Stock and Cash ( 49.6%) $18,121,899.21 

Host to the Ins ance Field Mortgage Loans :............%- ( 39.4%)  14,444,650.24 
La 0 Savanah RBS) 2,865,989.09 

Real Estate Sold Under Contract ( .1%) 52,523.23 

Home Office Property.......... ( 2.0%) 728,000.00 

Oiler Mantise ar. .... Als ( 1.1%) 423,881.92 

TOTAL-BRUSOURCES 300% 0.55: (100.0%) $36,636,943.69 


PURPOSE FOR WHICH THESE 
RESOURCES ARE HELD 


Bolieywitesermesec. 52... ce ( 76.4%)  $28,001,431.00 |} 
Reserves for Payments to Policy- 

holders and for Claims Incurred 

but not yer wDue.... ....:. ( 7.2%) 2,631,684.68 
Premiums Paid in Advance, Un- 

earned Interest, Dividends, etc. ( 2.0%) 738,563.67 
Reserves for Taxes and all other 








| ae Cat eee ae ta ( 5.2%) — 1,882,718.07 
oe ( 90.8%)  $33,254,397.42 
Gall... .65:.. $1,000,000.00 


Unassigned Surplus 2,382,546.27 ( 9.2%) 3,382.546.27 





Plan to come to Chicago and the world-renowned 
EDGEWATER BEACH Hotel for an ideal va- RS Lee, (100.0%)  $36,636,943.69 
cation. Enjoy its fabulous, new outdoor swim- 


ming pool and cabanas... . Indoor and outdoor FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


dancing to name bands on the famed Beach CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Walk ... Play tennis, shuffleboard. Your reserva- = ie: emia GPENCER BR. KEARE 
tion now will be given careful attention. Pucsidiains Executive Vice President 























pee 4 ie 


DECEMBER 31, 1953 UNITED CTATES 
Pee an ise OP CASUALTY COMPANY 


State, Municipal and Corporate Bonds 52.41% 3,471,837.27 
0, 

















SSRN BE RINIOIOE ss 66 5a van cow ats oh ewe ob « 1.40% 92,632.72 
Preferred and Common Stocks...... 6.66% 440,914.00 
Real Estate sold under contract...... 05% 3,512.90 
Home Office Property .............. 61% 40,440.3 
PP EINE | sine gs 90-05 6 Sees éeaes 23.79% 1,575,408.78 
TRY MIND 6 6 s0 5.955: 8Sbic's orans moras oa 5.78% 382,698.31 
Interest accrued on investments..... 73% 48,598.88 
Premiums, deferred and in course of 

PEED forces cco:c-o ou Sees cactaue 2.12% 140,715.00 





100.00% $6,624,049.12 





LIABILITIES 
Reserve Necessary to Pay All Policies in ac- 
cordance with their terms ................... $5,852,411.65 
(Under the Kansas Statute the Securities in which this reserve 
is invested are kept on deposit with the State of Kansas) 
te SO Se ae NONE 
Claims reported—Proofs not received......... 12,585.00 
Dividends Apportioned to Policyholders, includ- 
ing $142,780.34 left on deposit with interest... 172,795.28 = 
Premiums and Interest paid in Advance...... 91,088.94 ; 
Accrued Taxes and Accrued expenses.......... 11,524.32 
OeTt PANN 5 oie coro ssc lo ceccesecees 8,256.84 
Security Valuation Reserve ................... 29,982.17 
ee ae eee ee 445,404.92 


Home Office 
60 John Street New York City 


$6,624,049.12 


THE AMERICAN HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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Fire Profits 


Continued from page 39 


sical damage which was 27.9 per 
cent of the total fire company writ- 
ings. The net premiums in this 
line increased 7.2 per cent totaling 
$945,333,987 in 1953 against $882,- 
179,173 in 1952. 


Sales Increase 


These fire companies showed 
healthy expansion in sales volume 
enabling them to further strength- 
en their financial position in 1953. 
Total admitted assets stood at $7,- 
827,771,996 at the end of 1953, an 
all-time high and an increase of 5.6 
per cent over 1952 assets of $7,412,- 
149,025. 


Liabilities Up 

Total liabilities at the end of the 
vear showed an increase of 7.3 per 
cent and amounted to $4,359,439,- 
352. Unearned premium reserves 
were $3,092,107,585, an increase of 
6.4 per cent over 1952, and Surplus 
to Policyholders totaled $3,468,332,- 

644, an increase of 3.6 per cent. 
Premiums earned for these 404 
Continued on page 118 
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Investments of Life Insurance Companies (January) 
(000,000 Omitted) 
































Acquired Held Change 
~~ —~. in Holdings 
Type of Investment Jan. Jan. 1Mo. 1Mo,. Jan. 31 Jan. 31 Dec. 1953 
1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 to Jan. 1954 
BONDS 
GOVErNMent, cocsccccccccceeUs Seoccccccccs $292 $376 $292 $376 $9,779 $10,329 $12 
Canada, ...seeee eee 3 eee 3 565 737 -1 
OCHS. ccccccees coe ese eee eee 21 22 coe 
State, Provincia], Loca]..U. S...ccscceses 101 19 101 19 1,389 1,150 +111 
Canada..ccccece 27 14 27 14 714 622 +26 
Other, ..cccccce eee eee eee coe 2 2 eee 
World Bank, occcccccccccccccccscoscooccene 33 eee 33 see 164 128 +34 
Ral] Toad, cccccccsccccccceeUs Beccocccccce 22 41 22 41 3,613 3,509 +14 
: Foreign...seess 8 eee 8 eee 46 38 +8 
Public Utility. .cccccocccele Sroce e 55 53 55 53 12,449 11,623 +22 
Foreign... eee 1 eee 1 414 379 coe 
Other. .cccccccccccccccccecls Seocccccccce 264 229 264 229 14,934 13,289 +122 
Foreign....ss0 7 17 7 17 646 505 +10 
TOTAL.... 809 753 809 750 44,736 42,333 +358 
Rail road, .ccccccccccccccces Sevcccccvecs eee eee eee eco 97 95 eee 
Foreign. .....0. eee coo eee eee eee coe eee 
Public Utility... ccccccccees Sroccccccces 8 8 8 8 692 613 +9 
Foreign......+. coe coe eee eee eee coe eee 
Other, .coccccccccccesccese Ue Sooccccccece 3 5 3 5 176 792 +6 
Foreign. ...seee eee ee see eee 1 1 eco 
TOTAL.... il 13 11 13. «11,566 §=1,501 +15 
COMMON STOCKS 
RAL] Toad, ceccccccccccccces Us Seocvccceces eee eee eee eee 32 31 coe 
Foreign. ..s.see eee eee eee eee eve eee eee 
Public Utility. ..ccsccccesUs Sscvcccccces - 3 4 3 232 207 +3 
Foreign...se.e- eee eee eee eee eee eee coe 
Other. ceccccccccccccscccee Uc Sieve eee 9 5 9 5 541 479 +16 
Foreign. ..ssees eee eee eco ee 2 1 eee 
TOTAL...» 13 8 13 8 807 718 +19 
MORTGAGES 
Other. ..ceseeee 36 38 36 38 1,873 1,669 +25 
NON=FAIML oe ceccccccccesceeFHAssccccsveccs 51 80 51 80 6,027 + 5,725 +12 
VAs cccccccccece 57 25 57 25 3,599 3,358 +36 
Other. .cccccecs 174 204 174 204 11,912 10,618 +87 
TOTAL. ... 318 347 318 347 23,435 21,396 +160 
REAL ESTATE 
Company USed...ccecccccccessvccccesecseecs 2 1 2 1 444 402 +14 
Investment, ...seeeeeseee-- Residential.... ess eee eee eee 443 449 +1 
Commercia]..... 30 6 30 6 1,116 984 +30 
Other. ceccccccccccccessccelAIMececccccccs eee eee eee coe 14 19 -1 
Non-Parm. ...s++ eee coe eee eee 22 26 +1 
TOTAL. ... 32 7 32 7 2,039 1,880 +45 
POLICY LOANS. .occcccesccccccccscsesesccecs 51 43 51 43 2,905 2,718 +11 
CASH. cccccccccccccccccccccesccvceccecosese XXX XXX XXX Xxx 1,159 1,073 -36 
OTHER ASSETS, .cccscsccsecccccesccessesesss XXX XXX Xxx XXX 2,219 2,002 +93 
TOTAL. cccccccccccccccccccccccsccccscce $1,234 $1,171 $1,234 $1,171 $78, 866 $73, 621 $+665 


Totals for U. S. companies estimated on basis of reports from life insurance companies representing 
97% of all assets. The amounts shown represent book values for al] items except "Other Assets’ and 
"Total". Net change in holdings for the month may sometimes be greater than acquisitions for a 
particular item due to rounding, write-ups and other adjustments. 
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Worcester Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company 


ESTABLISHED 


pore 


Oldest Fire Insurance Company in Massachusetts 


130th Annual Statement of Condition 


as of December 31, 1953 
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WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Officers 
Minott M. Rowe 


Harry Harrison, 
Chairman of the Board 


C. CLraritin Younc Vice President 


President 


Joun P. Sepcwick ] 
Chairman of Finance Committee 


Rosert L. FREEMAN 
Secretary and Treasurer 


Dwicut A. Perkins 
Assistant Secretary 


Aaron Goopate, Jr. 
ssistant Secretary 


Raymonp A. PELLETIER 
Assistant Treasurer 


Directors 


Harry Harrison 
Chairman of the Board 
Ernest P. BENNETT 
Retired 
C. Crariin Younc 
res ent— 
Claflin-Sumner Coal Ce. 
Warren G. Davis 
Treasurer— 
The Davis Press, Inc. 
Wa ter G. Butter 
President— 
Perkins & Butler, Inc 
Minott M. Rowe 
President of the Company 
Joun P. Sepcwick 
Vice President— 
State Mutual Life Assurance Co. 
Epwarp L. Cuirrorp 
President— 
Worcester County Trust Co. 
Rosert L. FREEMAN 
Secretary and Treasurer 
of the Company 


ASSETS 


Casu IN BANKS AND OFFICE 


Bonps 
U.S. GovERNMENT eae 
StaTE, County AND MunIcIPAL 
INDUSTRIAL 
Pusuic UTIL iTIEs . 
RAILROAD 


Stocks 
BAIRORD =: fs - a Tan ewe 
Pusuic Utiuities Pro. $374,100.00 
Com. 212,880.00 
Banks AND Trust CoMPANIES . 


INDUSTRIAL AND 
MiscELLANeEous Prop. $607,600.00 


Com: 525:732:08 


Morteaces (First Liens) 


Acents’ Batances (not over 90 days 
due) 


Rea Estate 


Oruer ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 
RESERVE FOR: 
Losses AND ADJUSTMENT EXPENSES 
UNEARNED PREMIUMS 
DivIpENDs . ey Pe 
Taxes ($55,000.00 Federal) 
($82,300.38 All Other) 


Aut Oruer LIABILITIES 


Surplus to Policyholders 


$576,117.20 


2,958, 183.35 
1,287,464.99 
223,554.81 
748,862.06 
164,005.36 


61,200.00 


586,980.00 
271,145.00 


1,133,332.08 
2,175.00 


508,477.54 
S21-295:45 


76,691.96 
$8,919,482.50 


$394,329.23 
4,702,821.53 
26,076.37 
137,300.38 
25,394.38 


3,633,560.61 
$8,919,482.50 


AN AGENCY-WRITING COMPANY ISSUING ONLY NON-ASSESSABLE POLICIES 










Eastern Department... 


PHILADELPHIA 


Pacific Coast Department... 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Shiner 14876 


HOME OFFICE 
CHICAGO 6 


ILLINOIS FIRE 


Insurance Company 


Deve 10d CLA Shines 








Fire Profits 


Continued from page 117 


fire companies for the year ending 
December 31, 1953, totaled $3,226,- 
744,087, an increase over the pre- 
miums earned in 1952 of $2,974,- 
212,195. Losses incurred showed 
an increase being $1,759,510,584 in 
1953 against $1,586,873,379 in 1952 
for a loss incurred ratio of 54.5 per 
cent in 1953 against 53.3 per cent 
in 1952. 


Expenses Rose 


Underwriting expenses incurred 
showed a slight increase in amount, 
$1,314,738,223 for these companies 
in 1953 against $1,227,298,509 in 
1952. The ratio, however, of ex- 
penses incurred to premiums earned 
showed an improvement—40.8 per 
cent in 1953 against 41.3 per cent 
in 1952. 

Mutual organizations showed a 
decrease in underwriting profit dur- 
ing 1958 against the underwriting 
profit attained in 1952. In 1953 
these 237 mutual insurance com- 
panies had an underwriting profit 
to premiums earned of 23.5 per 
cent. In 1952 this profit was 27.9 
per cent and in 1951 26.6 per cent. 
The statutory underwriting profit 
for these companies totaled $125,- 
113,540 in 1958 against $135,884,- 
088 in 1952. 


Ratios 


The ratio of losses incurred in- 
cluding adjustment expenses _in- 
curred to premiums earned for 
these mutual companies in 1953 
showed an increase of almost 5 per 
cent, being 45.1 per cent against 
40.4 per cent in 1952, and 41.1 per 
cent in 1951. The expense incurred 
ratio decreased slightly in 1953, 
being 31.4 per cent against 31.7 
per cent in 1952, so that the entire 
decrease in underwriting profit is 
represented by the increase in 
losses incurred. 

Total admitted assets of these 
237 mutual companies, during 1953, 

Continued on page 121 
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Early Returns... 


. . . from financial statements of Stock Property Companies for |953 











Reserve 

for Dividends Losses Under- 

NAME OF COMPANY Total Special |Unassigned| Losses | Unearned Net Paid to Incurred writing 
Capital | Admitted Total Surplus Funds /|(Including) Premium Premiums | Stock- | Premiums | (Including) Expenses | Profit or 

Paid-up Assets Liabilities} Funds Surplus jAdj. Exp.)} Reserve Written holders Earned Adj. Exp.)| Incurred Loss 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

All American Cas. Co........+ |2000,000 | 4,406, 185 277,110 15,000 | 2,114,075 19,450 236, 946 511,797 eee 374, 854 90,894 411,530 | -127,570 
American Standard Ins. Co....]| 109,650 217, 059 65,320 ee 42, 089 11,554 50,480 98,407 eee 64, 649 31, 787 58, 389 -25,527 
American Title and Ins, Co,..| 600,000 | 4,453,045 | 3,308,014 eee 545,031 281, 068 | 1,990,560 | 2,444,316 28,500 | 2,018,883 758,419 | 1, 256,873 3,591 
Balboa Insurance Co..........]| 400,000 | 2,878,038 | 1,814, 197 coe 663, 841 152, 240 | 1,460,273 | 1,930,723 eee | 1,804,671 886, 995 677, 062 240,615 
Baloise Fire Ins, Co.......+.]| 550,000 | 1,896,229 885,576 oo 460, 653 26, 234 423,709 440,982 eee 261,739 99, 131 253, 494 -90, 886 
Birmingham Fire Ins, Co......|1000,000 | 5,245,617 | 2,761,968 eee 11,483,648 252, 787 | 2,387,621 | 2,122,579 88,000 | 1,974,103 962,768 | 1,000,383 10, %2 
Cincinnati Ins, Co.......++++]| 175,000 449, 987 117,820 coe 157, 167 6,052 103, 968 131,493 eee 64, 036 30,879 60, 861 27, 704 
Colonial Assurance Co........] 500,000 | 2,448,971 895, 488 +» | 1,053, 483 54, 048 701,891 576, 974 10, 000 618, 988 276, 136 306, 087 36, 765 
Colonial Insurance Co........] 200,000} 2,381,188 | 1,943,679 oe» |C 237,508 | 1,404, 756 462,953 | 2,416,470 | D5,188| 2,483,237 | 2,037,914 566,438 | -121,115 
Centennial Insurance Co......|1500,000 | 14, 137,822 | 10,374,871 | 672,900 | 1,590,050 |3,391, 109 | 3,836,615 | 5,674,739 | 4187,899 | 5,417,306 | 3,360, 266 | 2,323,907 | -266,867 
Continental Union Ins, Co....| 500,000 | 1,335,100 515,545 eee 319,556 131,126 359,291 | 1,433,420 eos | 1,271,873 783,819 735,128 247, 073 
Equity General Ins, Co.......]| 500,000 | 2,332,486 | 1,308,694 eee 523, 791 31,415 327, 433 365, 457 eos 299,541 129, 172 191, 167 -20, 798 
Erie Insurance Co......++++++] 250,000 | 1,377,367 751,350 eve 376, 016 120, 609 608,571 403,446 eee 106,366 373,567 198 , 903 133, 895 
Estate Insurance Co.......+..}4005,600 | 2,617,473 459, 180 ee» | 1,152,693 378, 073 53,317 294,121; 100,560 262, 580 107, 602 87,978 67,000 
Foremost Insurance Co,.......} 210,000 | 1,414,650 | 1,087,750 eee 133,587 50, 466 994, 844 878,339 . 534, 983 241, 164 263,597 30, 222 
Globe Assurance Co........+++-| 100,850 197,560 67,554 eee 29,156 18,459 37,676 446,288 eee 439,070 169,860 259,463 9,747 
Great Lakes F. & M, Ins,.....] 151,000 254,371 93, 064 ee 10, 307 11,117 55,078 137, 151 eee 82, 073 38,538 31,775 11,761 
Great Northern Ins, Co.......] 750,000 | 6,800,871 | 3,773,644 | 716,885 | 1,560,341 | 1,954,875 | 1,610,554 | 3,157,820 60,000 | 2,993,562] 1,863,143 | 1,072,908 57,512 
Guaranty F. and M. Ins.......] 200,000] 1,133,932 839,340 coe 94,592 152, 312 344, 802 866, 165 «ee | 1,185,380 904, 854 283,402 -2, 876 
Hoosier Casualty Co.......-.-]| 500,000] 6,498,929 | 4,226,023 | 400,000 | 1,372,906 |1,793,827| 1,986,965 | 6,889,497 60,000} 6,585,549 | 3,644,628 | 2,545,498 395,424 
International Fidelity Ins...| 300,000 | 2,166,797 145,123 eee [1,721,674 21,369 72,346 142,411 42,000 136,292 7,591 70, 841 57, 860 
Interstate Indemnity Co......] 300,000} 4,965,226 | 4,392,086 eee eee 589, 008 | 3,775,484 | 5,340,564 eee 4,324,583 | 2,715,729] 1,672, 295 ~63,441 
Liberty Ins. Co. of Texas....] 444,714] 1,770,742] 1,281,211 | 489,531 179, 531 705,312 412,924] 1,163,668] £49, 231 750, 744 458, 204 242,437 50, 104 
Lombard Ins. Co., Ltd........] 200,000 459, 173 82, 734 vee 176, 439 49, 906 24, 129 15,075 coe 83,076 45, 229 24, 153 13, 694 
Louisville Fire and Marine...] 500,000} 3,302,163 | 2,088,558 eee 713, 605 137,997 | 1,170,434 | 3,272,920] D 18,344] 3,257,870] 1,955,045] 1,218, 101 84, 723 
Loyal Automobile Ins. Co.....| 101,345 286, 899 161,474 eee 24,081 11,925 85,177 159, 640 eee 174,223 104,611 66,501 3,111 
Merrimac Insurance Co........| 140,400 304, 195 130,945 oe 32, 850 10, 037 119, 974 153, 016 189, 550 119, 888 93, 100 -24,437 
New South Insurance Co,......| 200,000 779, 663 518,592 | 200,000] -138,929 31,019 473,719 697, 704 ee 223, 985 152,441 221,165 | -149,621 
Southern Insurance Co........} 200,000 200, 000 985, 681 oe 98,432 39,397 569, 380 608, 624 20, 000 525,012 286, 200 166,514 72, 298 
Southwest Insurance Co,......] 100,200 833,459 524,573 eee 208, 686 29, 694 422,978 627, 169 . 502, 706 303, 309 74, 955 124, 442 
Standard Fire Ins. Co........| 100,000 346, 236 132, 712 eee 113,524 5,851 107,951 135, 824 12,000 122,124 72,614 22,085 27,425 
Standard National Ins. Co....} 200,000} 1,074,813 515,404 eee 359, 409 53, 665 400, 329 671, 200 525, 801 294, 869 253, 857 -22,926 
Superior Automobile Ins, Co,.} 100,000 760, 606 619, 246 ee 16, 360 26,300 560, 786 825,599 eee 365, 196 228, 821 109, 294 27,081 
Transport Insurance Co.......] 400,000] 2,968,355 | 2,121,751 . 446, 604 | 1, 207,635 667,708 | 2,474,224] D 32,436] 2,351,118] 1,802,440 397,324 151,354 
Tri-State Fire Ins. Co,......] 250,000 719, 282 124, 708 eve 404,574 1,112 117, 650 145,970 149, 871 116,556 57,565 -24, 251 
Twin States Insurance Co.....| 200,000} 2,610,435 | 2,068,317 eee 342,117 119,686} 1,761,040} 1,970,870 e+e | 2,144,411) 1,314,503 768,609 61,300 
Underwriters Fire Ins, Co.... 14, 135 82, 867 1,358 eee 67, 374 66 992 +229 827 1,711 123 1,523 536 
Union Fire Ins, Co......++++.] 150,000 696,911 486,398 eee eee 28, 940 450,350 562, 402 eee 495, 804 326, 186 168, 604 1,013 
Union Insurance Society......| 500,000] 8,796,655] 4,821,207 ee 3,475,448 | 1,987,970] 2,204,275] 3, 145,120 «+. | 3,076,941) 1,462,117] 1,322, 188 292, 636 
Union Marine & General Ins,..} 500,000] 7,596,287] 4,832,791] 201,535 | 2,061,962 | 1,168,123] 2,639,527] 2,779,906] 124,879) 2,526,279] 1,270,899] 1,228,553 26, 828 
Union Reinsurance Co......+.+| 250,000 873,481 116,516 eee 506, 965 11,975 94,751 160,372 eee 65,620 36,609 127,869 -98, 858 
United Firemen’s Ins, Co.....]1,000,000} 6,022,899} 3,702,421] 106,105 | 1,214,373 404,038] 3,102,031] 2,404,880} 100,000} 2,257,005} 1,222,842] 1,091,459 -56, 295 
United Pacific Ins, Co.......}1,000,000 | 19,627,390 | 14, 602,390 | 1,025, 000 | 3,000, 000 | 6,095,978} 6,641,725] 15,221,563] 200,000| 14,918,718] 7,157,821] 6, 286,058 | 1,474,839 
United States Casualty Co....]1,000,000 | 39,482,529 | 31, 138,518 |2,344, 011 | 5,000, 000 [19, 621, 043 |10, 433,621 | 24,819,076 67,500 | 25, 204,063] 16,817,935} 8,361,718 24,411 
United States Liability......] 350,000] 1,238,494 706, 468 eee 182, 025 31, 247 643, 279 801,328 613,526 360,795 241, 184 11,556 
Universal Security Ins. Co...| 100,210 636, 958 489,218 eee 47,530 33,670} 414,908 551,090 eee 435,618 244,931 132,070 58,618 
Universal Surety Co......++++| 400,000 780, 067 163, 400 eee 216, 667 10, 076 138, 495 189,026} 100,000 167, 731 21,229 119,568 26, 934 
Universal Underwriters Ins,,.| 400,000} 5,388,569] 4,657,574 eee 330,996 | 1,342,328] 3,035,998] 4,500,528|D 114,327] 4,782,757] 2,774,820] 1,714,781 293, 156 
Utah Farm Bureau........+++++] 150,250 553, 211 338,991 oe 63,971 112,517 137, 779 553,053} D 94, 238 538,819 281,440 87, 866 134, 682 
Utah Home Fire Ins, Co.......{1,000,000/ 6,863,109] 3,862,950 «++ | 2,000, 814 553, 129} 3,102,954] 2,946,807 79,962} 2,782,334] 1,464,919] 1,351,884 -34,469 
Utilities Insurance Co.......| 204,000} 2,097,988] 1,591,469 eee 302,520 824, 268 551,766] 1,484,374) D 40,499] 1,536,853 794,631 556, 883 185,339 
Vermont Accident.....+s++++++) 100,000 497, 316 186, 138 10,000 201, 178 69, 800 88,589 772, 055 6,000 775,385 496,051 251, 281 -11,396 
Vernon Casualty Ins, Co......} 280,217| 1,515,059] 1,130,015 eee 104, 827 499, 779 496,351] 1,453,633 eee 1,644,717] 1,239, 160 543,140] -137,582 
Virginia Fire & Marine Ins.,.]1,000,000| 17,860,663] 4,834,611 47, 783 | 1,978, 268 | 1,632,923] 2,898,042] 3,557,354 3,531,026] 1,979,241] 1,341,982 209, 803 
Virginia Surety Co........++.| 600,000} 3,392,199] 2,354,623 r 437,576 | 1,497, 943 524,522} 1,683,802 . 1,604,945} 1, 156,377 381,317 67, 250 
Western Casualty & Surety Co. /1500, 000 | 25, 257,021 | 19,374,300 eos | 4,382, 721 | 9,479,152] 9,268,903 | 19,054,592 | 300,000) 18, 014,467/11, 244, 242| 6, 795,433 -25, 208 
Western Fire Ins. Co.........}1,000,000 | 12,854,665 | 8,695,024 e+ | 3,159,641 | 1, 127,668] 6,994, 604] 10,092,979 oe 9,173,032] 4,893,547] 4,007,439 272, 046 
Western States Insurance.....] 150,000 271,098 32,939 . 88, 160 eee 25, 703 28,698 eee 39,991 15, 056 6,178 18, 758 
White Cross Insurance........|#350,000 580, 356 7,925 eee 222,431 eee 19 36 . 36 840 -805 
Solverine Insurance Co.......|1,000,000 | 11,506,531 | 9,377,722 e+e | 1,128, 809 | 2,756,097) 6,137,718} 9,819,470) 100,000] 8,779,031] 5,244,237) 3,365,697 169,098 
Zenith National Ins,.........] 100,000 | 2,002,202] 1,731,597 eee 168, 605 | 1,306, 015 281,715 | 2,432,973] D 24,706] 2,403,271] 1,751,772 679, 304 -27, 805 
Zurich General Ace, & Liab...] 600,000 | 92,803, 623 | 70,528,642 |7,866,530 13,808, 451 45 498, 667 |22, 543, 260 | 60, 684, 898 57,320, 016}39, 619, 826} 17, 566, 797 133,392 












































4 Dividends to the Parent company on inter-company reinsurance. 


D Dividends to policyholders, 


May 1954 


EB Includes dividends to policyholders. 


C Subject to contingent liability for outstanding contribution certificates in principal amount of $212,492. 


F Statutory deposit. 
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Early Returns... 


. .. from financial statements of Mutual Property Companies for 1953 































Reserve 
for Dividends] Losses Undere 
Total Special | Unassigned] Losses | Unearned Net Paid to Incurred writing 
NAME OF COMPANY Guaranty | Admitted Totel Surplus Funds |(Including Premium | Preaiums | Policy- | Premiums | (Including Expenses | Profit or 
Fund Assets |Liabilities| Funds Surplus |Adj. Exp.)| Reserve Written holders Earned | Adj. Exp.)| Incurred Loss 
f $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 8 
American Independent Mut. Cas. eee 140, 440 106, 749 eee -65, 179 7, 043 69,426 | 1,044,829 ese | 1,036,625 285,265 | 699,405 18, 245 
Alabama Farm Bur. Mut, Cas, Ins.. see | 2,664,170 | 1,328,887 | 100,000 | 1, 235,283 | 544,791 623,631 | 2,314,311 | 205,000 | 2,142,279 | 1,129, 839 388, 238 624, 202 
Alabama Farm Bur. Mut Service.. eee 1, 178, 648 601,174 73,000 504, 474 42, 632 464,074 730,210 | 110,000 636, 391 335, 756 107, 937 192, 698 
Armed Forces Mut, Ins. Co....... eee 450, 887 278, 689 coe 152,198 | 157, 228 115,111 252,098 eee 229, 218 151, 478 71,935 -194 
Bankers Mut,.Pire Ins.Co....... eee 230, 391 108, 164 eee 122,227 | 88,777 eee 596, 813 eee 596, 814 318, 796 270, 706 7,311 
Bakers Town Mut.Plate Glass... eee 9,091 1,190 eee 5, 618 2, 282 1,190 2,356 | C 20,917 2,387 125 841 820 
Cadillac Mutua] Ins.Co........ ee 292, 946 213, 413 eee 79,533 eee 101,172 251, 931 eee 234, 653 116, 851 86,872 30,931 
The Carolina Mut. Ins. Co.....+. eee | 1,224,339 899, 823 eee 324,516 | 63,107 715, 867 878,175 | 250,905 826,855 | 480,615 250,952 95, 288 
Chicago Ice Prod. Mut, Liab..... eee 688, 284 350, 457 7,977 337,827 | 209,118 116,992 289,898 | 126,678 282, 983 113, 370 22, 220 147,393 
Cincinnati Equitable Ins.Co... soe | 3,561, 298 724, 854 |1,386,179 | 1,450, 264 4,150 | 4 716,704 27, 325 8, 878 eee B 4,090 eee eee 
Coast Mut.Fire of Los Angeles. eee 707,007 225, 033 eee 481,974 1, 763 185, 489 125, 715 eee 103, 415 20, 369 91,390 27,940 
Employers Mut.Fire Ins.Co.....] 500,000 | 8,591,997 | 4,370,785 | 152,329 | 3,568,883 | 497,521 | 3,514,160 | 4,882,914 | 705,288 | 4,694,560 | 2,016,325) 1, 289,274 | 1,388, 962 
Employers Mut.Liab. of Wis..../|1,700,000 {143,758,928 |118,185,372 )6,778, 410 {17,095,145 |84,311,018 | 23,827,501 | 91,041, 299 |9,327, 794 | 87,319, 259 | 60, 885, 060/14,857, 844 [11,576,354 
Farm Bur. Mut. Ins.Co......se00 eee | 2,405,030 | 1,419,837 eee 768, 423 498, 236 596,492 | 2,087,793 eee | 1,986,446] 1,182,927) 428,225 375, 293 
Farm Owners Mut. Ins.Co........| 200,000 | 1,099,344 618, 548 eee 280, 796 39, 763 484,447 | 1,320,878 12] 1,436,021 665,100} 548, 204 222, 717 
Federa] Mutua] Fire Ins.......| 200,000] 3,576,630 | 2,576,630 | 200,000; 600,000 204 810 | 1,934,779 | 1,877,419] 281,430] 1,724,503 727,474] 612,131 | 384,898 
Founders Mut. Cas.Co....sseeees eee 212, 543 118,015 eee 94,528 79,078 28, 959 253, 345 14, 313 244, 270 167,444) 34,272 1,916 
Frankford Mut. Fire Ins.......- eee | 1,181,638 301,902 | 879,736 eee 1, 640 287, 616 147, 850 eee 106, 373 33, 705 71, 857 811 
Globe Mutua] Ins.Co.....s.ee0- eee 8, 625 4,959 see 3, 666 511 eee 15, 458 eee 32, 873 30, 600) 23,840 | -21,567 
Grange Mutua] Casualty Co..... eee | 5,322,678 | 3,437,746 eee eee [1,470,349 | 1,811,059 | 5,839, 932 e+e | 5,529,068] 4,114,677) 1,075, 640 338, 751 
Indiana Union Mut. Ins.Co...... see 700, 106 509, 946 10, 000 180, 160 19,782 | 475,055 534,695 | 76,902 478,750 | 231,697 165, 664 81,388 
Iowa Mut, Tornado Ins, ASSn..... ese | 3,603,582 181,865 |3,421, 716 eee 75,000 9,000 | 2,714,368 eee | 2,714, 868 | 3, 176,461 537,926 | -999,519 
Lawn Mitua] Ins.Co.....seseees eee 672, 110 310, 197 eee 336, 914 157, 264 140,378 | 1, 208,456 5,640 | 1,160,725 741,977 | 419,871 1,122 
The Mutual] Assur.Soc. of Va... soe | 9,885,223 119, 628 eee | 9,765,595 18, 754 eee 67, 906 eee 67, 906 42,111 64,123 -38, 328 
Mutual Ins. Co.of Berks Co.... eee 610, 127 300, 648 eee 309,479 30,439 265, 423 235,473 eee 203, 220 63,556 96,479 43, 184 
Nationa] Mutua] Casualty...... eee 163, 514 56,504 eee 107,041 53, 700 312 141,970 eee 142, 706 100, 976 6, 698 35,032 
New London Co, Mut Fire........ eee | 1,557,398 553, 722 ees | 1,003,676 31,079 495,716 366, 905 eee 303, 847 187, 766 109, 753 6,329 
New Y rk Centra] Mut. Fire..... eee | 1,742,701 | 1,020,935 eee 721, 766 67, 358 900, 691 934, 447 15, 308 853, 708 431,073 356, 262 66,372 
N.Y.P."inters & Bookbinders....|2300,000 | 3,813,395 | 2,605,384 | 190,978 717,033 | 1,682,993 580,384 | 1,707,919 | 317,863 | 1,618,632} 889,650 202,016 526, 966 
Nodak Mutua] Ins.Co....sseeees eos | 1,447, 866 611,268 | 688,435 148, 163 248, 466 289,900 885,815 | 63,527 866, 330 422, 643 186, 852 256, 835 
Norfolk & Dedham Mutual....... +++ | 6,703,881 | 4,228,901 | 874,981 | 1,600,000 277, 7145 | 3,757,094 | 3,432,726 | 527,565 | 3,261,860 | 1,423,128 | 1,299,215 | 539,517 
Northern Neck Mut, Fire........| 10,000] 1,281,282 25, 697 eee | 1, 245,585 17,025 8,672 402,910 eee 401,524 156, 619 177,072 67, 833 
Northampton Mut. Ins. Co......+. eee 250, 941 135, 797 eee 93,144 10, 200 103, 103 15, 626 561 70,026 33, 681 39, 499 °3,157 
Northwest German Farmers Mut.. eee 1,121, 613 125,553 eee 996, 060 7,125 109, 427 288, 994 eee 286,018 127,970 44,554 113, 495 
Ohio Farmers Ins.Co.....s+ee0 eee | 22,180,698 | 14,068, 627 |1,435, 661 | 6,676, 410 989, 797 |12, 137, 663 | 13, 336, 130 ese | 11,966,160 | 5, 750, 478 | 5, 849, 782 365, 900 
Ohio Hardware Mut. Ins.Co...... eve 666, 934 423,589 eee 243,345 35,821 347, 668 385, 960 64,777 369, 731 155, 321 143, 321 71,089 
Ohio Mutual Ins.Co......eeeeee eee 598, 335 163, 367 eee 434, 968 6,314 147, 530 131,416 23, 128 120, 890 53, 734 64, 456 2, 700 
Oklahoma Farm Bur. Mut. Ins..... eee | 3,661,924 | 1,974,252 eee | 1,687, 673 752, 648 976,408 | 3,234,737] 167,228] 3,158,640) 2,222,127) 631,240) 305,273 
Old American Mut.Cas..........| 25,000 86, 654 6,098 eee 55, 556 eee 5,908 9,902 eee 9,799 eee 5,136 4, 663 
Old Line Auto Insurors........ eee 462,072 259, 609 25,000 177, 464 109, 215 145, 799 519, 342 2,977 286, 789 199, 981 88,060 ©1, 252 
Olive Co-operative Fire Ins... eee 417, 248 264, 453 eee 152, 796 24,681 235, 301 22,352 eee 238,944 138, 196 84,971 15, 778 
Oregon Mut. Fire Ins.Co......+. eee | 8,945,678 | 5,995, 331 eee | 2,950, 347 291,401 | 5,502,238] 4,553,124] 531,183] 4,076,408] 1,655,333 | 1,498,564 | 922,510 
Otsego Mutua] Fire Ins.Co..... eee | 1,273,083 588,125 | 125,000 559, 958 39,903 526, 667 454, 337 4,530 425, 163 200, 871 155, 338 68, 945 
Penn Charter Mut. Ins. Co....... eee 346,777 66,451 eee 280, 326 3,066 64, 496 91, 758 eee 87, 432 30, 123 28,779 28531 
Penna, Thresh. Farmers Mut, Cas, ses | 26,121,930 | 17,888,631 | 400,000 | 7,833, 292 | 9,477,632] 7,675,588 | 17,761,917] 654,051 | 16, 790,372 |10, 203, 439 | 5,342,813 | 1,244,119 
Penna, Thresh. Farmers Mut. Fire eee | 3,422,437 | 1,913,738 60,000 | 1,448,700 | 297,710] 1,564,049 | 2,384,032 ese | 2,040,444) 1,097, 110 712,069 231, 266 
Phenix Mut. Fire Ins.Co.....++-| 184,595] 1,383,650 618, 615 eee 580, 440 37,042 530, 278 484,559] D119, 868 462, 781 176, 294 119,923 166, 565 
Pioneer Mutual Ins.Co.........| 25,000 799,729 597,043 see 177,687 | 326,807 233,023 982,087] F 1,500 923, 676 550, 290 251,187 122, 199 
Pioneer National Cas.Co....... eee 541,995 158,732] 46,959] 336,305 124,999 29, 256 118, 132 see 116, 416 50, 105 46, 302 20,009 
Progressive Mutua] Ins.Co.....| 119,350] 3,320,323 | 2,171,188 +. | 1,029,785 | 550,510] 1,584,245 | 2,584,254 ee 2,125, 857] 1, 273, 433 692, 475 159, 950 
Protective Mut.Cas. Ins.Co.... eee | 2,293,677 | 2,015,596 eee 278,081 170, 294| 1,768,044 2,091,366 eos | 2,062,269] 1,312,387) 699,062 50, 820 
Providence Mut.Fire Ins.Co.... ++ | 2,826,029 | 1,023,924 e+ | 1,802,105 34,063 955, 385 595,088] 102, 237 501,787] 221,184 225, 109 55, 495 
Prudence Mut, Casua]ty......... +e 619, 225 451, 636 eee 167, 589 194, 814 247, 627 594, 291 eee 595,058} 390,600 185,445 19,012 
Public Emloyees Mut.Cas...... eee 615,949 356, 752 eee 49,197 106, 127 223, 152 419,413 29,671 315,093 171,954 94, 799 48,340 
Retail] Lumbermens Mutual...... see 717, 064 171,322 ee 545, 742 1,518 158, 474 297,186] 120,840 294,094 99,011 48,474 146, 608 
Richland Mutua] Ins.Co........ ese | 1,183, 227 426,012 eee 757, 215 15, 300 401,512 340, 471 39,554 301, 696 113,411 118, 496 59, 788 
Rura] Mut.Cas.of Wisc......++. . 2,565,443 | 1,837, 863 eee 727, 580 806, 822 909,193 | 2,717,900 eee 2,646,060] 1,692,335 725,930 227, 795 
Rura] Mut. Fire of Wisc......+. eee 396,515 243,337 eee 153, 178 20, 800 160, 320 314, 176 35, 796 343, 732 21,981 89, 889 51,862 
Safety Mutua] Cas.Corp........ «ee | 1,094,968 446,122} 40,000 25,000 eee eee 262, 516 29,121 254, 538 58, 416 16,421 179, 702 
St.Paul Hospital & Cas.Co..... oe 341, 794 247,419 eee 94,375 54, 803 179,531] 4,090,403 ee 1,081,087 618, 498 471,890 -9, 301 
St.Pan] Mateal Ins.Co,........ eee | 1,000,271 678,493 | 135,000 186,778 24,737; 607,656) 1,012,882 eee 947,827; 489,913) 395,217 62, 697 
Salem Mut.Fire Ins.Co......++. cee 501,098 296,085 ee 205,013 20, 133 258, 914 263,596} ~ 72,644 256, 690 127, 884 42,939 85,866 
Security Mut.Cas.Co...... -}1,000,000 | 26, 190, 896 | 19, 758, 888 B, 232,008] 2, 200,000 |12, 763,847] 3,504,185] 10,456, 563/1, 160,136] 10, 213,227) 7,837,752] 1,613,220 162, 255 
Security Mut.Fire, Minn.. . oe 472,096 170,952 eee 301,144 17,135 144,027 279, 783 eee 277, 714 109, 400 132,515 35, 800 
Security Mut.Fire, N.Y... . oe 427, 163 217, 651 eee eee 11, 566 201,397 206,577 eee 203,057 103,373 79,110 20,574 
Service Mut. Ins,of Texas...... . 1,731,205] 1,323,269} 27,936 200, 900 457, 757 780,541} 1,685, 358 20,510} 1,829,526] 1,320,598} 451,954 56,973 
Sheboygan Falls Mutual........ o. 374, 689 141,732] 125,000 107,956 5,462 130,891 121,507 eee 119, 852 42,358 55, 652 21, 842 
Shelby Mut. Casual ty..... eeeeee +» | 18,000,423 | 14,483,972] 500,000] 3,016,450 | 6,575,572] 7,328,695 | 14,841,021] 264,344] 14,083,621) 8,892,127] 4,977,945 213, 549 
Southern Fidelity Mutual......J 35,000 92, 673 21,943 5,441 30, 289 6, 251 10,910 91,831} F 1,050 91, 169 30,570 63,070 °2,471 
Southern Kansas Mutual........ eee 585, 978 206, 399 70,000 309,579 2, 662 192,974 145, 589 eee 137, 435 84, 450 51,770 1, 215 
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Reserve 
for Dividends Losses Under- 
Total Special | Unassigned Losses Unearned Net Paid to Incurred writing 
NAME OF COMPANY Guaranty | Admitted Total Surplus Funds (Including} Premium | Premiums Policy-| Premiums |(Including| Expenses | Profit or 
Fund Assets Liabilities} Funds Surplus | Adj. Exp.)| Reserve Written holders Earned |Adj. Exp.) | Incurred Loss 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Southern Mut. Ins. Ga.....++6. 2,635, 043 315, 868 | 100,000 | 2,219,174 18,479 125, 328 250, 655 85, 427 255, 848 157, 228 111, 488 -12, 868 
Square Dea] Ins.Co.......0+5+ 2,771, 909 ahi, 231 eee eee 24, 768 eee 1,397, 381 95,668 | 1,397,381 982, 260 437,511 - 22, 390 
Standard Mutua] Cas.......... 1, 218,537 694,080 119,080 342,427 373, 086 301, 282 698,048 673, 812 330, 146 306, 625 37,042 
Standard Reliance Ins.Co..... 1,806,554 | 1,285,333 eee 521, 221 310, 126 857,577 | 1,292,402 1, 259,028 668, 272 554,074 36, 681 
State Auto. Mut. Ins.Co........ 34,493,273 | 19,926, 887 [5,000,000 | 9,566,386 |8, 227,768 [11075,432 |21, 215,956 19,591, 448 11,479,999 | 7,086,074 |1, 025,375 
State Farmers Mut. Minn...... eee 805,412 146, 230 ° 659, 182 771 134, 403 787, 609 eee 747,477 459, 306 291, 694 -3,522 
State Farm Mut. Auto.,I]]..... | 250,000 }240, 174,014 /158,367, 117 81,556, 897 |86,994,959 51,901,465 |191,246, 820 [2,116,304 |177,984, 145 | 128,687, 470]39,677, 148 | 9,619,528 
Sterling Fire Ins.Co......... ooo 1,153,910 729,979 423,932 54, 760 658, 132 618, 136 coe 717, 390 484, 329 322, 591 -89, 530 
Suffolk County Mutual........ 339,545 67, 372 272, 173 5,500 56, 808 52, 956 12, 746 42,401 29,926 20, 855 -8,380 
Sun Mutua] Fire Ins,Co....... 715,336 117, 620 597, 716 3,903 109,959 64, 515 7, 896 63, 851 18,524 29, 033 16, 294 
Sussex County Mutua]......... 1, 007, 145 689, 644 ee 29,540 289, 277 244, 005 eee 220,731 88, 572 64,810 67,349 
Tennessee Farmers Mutua]..... 1,963,865 | 1,178,350 eee 264, 765 663, 826 494,880 | 1,708,833 |# 28,360 | 1,594,653 977, 639 276, 884 340, 130 
Texas Employers Ins. Assn..... 19,491,856 | 13,720,104 [1,520,803 |4, 250,949 [11,071,060 |2,174,150 | 20,552,109 [2,146,315 | 20,157,316 [12, 752, 780 | 2,557,334 |4, 847, 202 
Texas Hardware Mut. Fire...... 380, 203 131, 490 248, 713 3,214 94,444 104,927 64,311 102, 116 33, 684 44,123 24,309 
Threshermens Mut, Ins.Co...... 1,003, 902 691, 106 125, 296 454,655 228, 890 578, 044 556, 894 300, 751 187, 270 68, 873 
Tompkins Co-operative Fire... eee 636,917 363, 102 coe 273,815 26, 398 327, 240 374, 446 326, 469 153, 662 151, 790 21,017 
Town Mutua] Dwel]ling......... 200,000 | 4,289,132 | 2,646,963 | 100,000 |1,342, 169 225,121 |2,324,425 | 1,851, 255 “os 1, 733, 605 915, 114 823,117 -4, 626 
Tri-State Mut.Grain Dirs..... 200,000 | 2,787,985 | 1,658,572 929, 413 107,492 |1,358,768 | 1,742,633 | 205,505 | 1,604,391 849, 068 500, 193 255, 130 
Union Ins. Co, ,Nebr.....+05+ oe eee | 3,293,141 | 2,124,675 1, 168, 466 341,833 |1,694,516 | 2,475,513 14,109 | 2,303,469 | 1,226,931 963, 944 112, 594 
Union Mut. Fire, R.I......e00- 2,847,977 | 1,847,977 500, 000 146,279 {1,569,823 | 1,380,374 | 399,985 | 1,255,659 511, 704 342,249 401,706 
Union Mut. Ins.,Pa....ssseees 577, 865 327,024 eeee 250, 841 16, 217 279, 816 231,909 eee 221, 159 113, 946 94, 191 13, 022 
Union Mutua], Vt.....sseeeeee 1, 739, 731 836,701 | 178,807 724, 223 68, 805 596,406 | 1,161,252 | 179,932 | 1,090,049 472, 444 400, 031 217, 573 
United States Mut.Liab....... 906,117 377,083 72, 430 456, 604 338, 243 27, 834 259, 054 31,055 249, 999 182, 614 16,033 51,353 
Universal Mut. Casualty....... 699, 342 621, 635 77, 707 248, 872 330,329 | 1,017,161 oo 957, 648 601, 657 365, 652 -9, 660 
Upland Mut. Ins. Inc........+. eoe 870, 833 389, 965 480, 868 5,009 371, 956 274, 098 eee 268, 967 122, 008 114, 579 32, 380 
Virginia Farm Bur. Mut........ 157, 100 526,195 330, 168 ooo 38,926 112,994 161, 800 470,540 4,973 421,320 250, 255 143, 879 27, 187 
Virginia Mutua] Ins.Co....... 107,843 | 1,977,179 | 1,526,917 20,000 322,419 706, 367 742,157 | 2,012,617 | 137,859 | 1,98, 733 | 1,269, 775 580,915 208, 043 
Washington County Ins.Co..... 1,167,799 699, 187 468, 612 52,791 629, 120 464, 752 9,573 466, 752 224,494 194,579 47, 678 
Washington Farm Mutual]....... 381, 181 98, 410 7,771 25,000 69, 286 181,577 eee 161, 732 89, 476 56, 656 15, 601 
Watertown Mutua] Plate Glass. 9, 830 1,773 9, 830 dé eco 2,040 2,040 1,195 578 268 
West Bend Mut,Fire........... eee | 1,520,478 758,036 | 500,000 262, 442 53, 352 601, 455 508, 310 lll 491, 827 278, 836 217, 803 -4,822 
Western Millers Mutual....... 96,500 | 2,533,561 | 1,632,130 804, 930 204,121 {1,350,325 | 1,992,064 | 165,471 | 1,752,711 791,017 703, 603 258, 091 
Western Mut.Fire Ins......... eee 311,000 186, 413 124, 586 6,978 171, 794 210,070 27,103 206, 497 76,658 114, 534 15, 305 
Western Mutua] Ins.Co........ «++ | 5,833,929 | 3,375, 366 eee |2,458, 563 606,513 |2,612,134 | 3,708,210 62,824 | 3,600,231 | 1,807,404 | 1,434, 393 358, 435 
Western Reserve Mut.Cas.Co... | 102,200 779,535 605, 820 5,000 66,515 198,958 395, 484 761,473 | & 6,132 729,025 442, 815 261, 773 24, 437 
Western States Mut. Auto...... 1,742,677 | 1,393, 106 349, 571 712,072 663,934 | 1,530,531 ees | 1,478,958 837, 168 661, 347 -19, 557 
Wolverine Mut. Ins.Co......... 427, 342 345,041 coe 82, 302 159, 455 180, 381 473, 043 ove 512, 845 303, 608 186, 946 22, 291 
Woodmen Accident Co......e+0. 4,993,395 | 1,668,713 | 250,000 |3,074, 682 508, 904 901,149 | 3,755, 753 e+. | 3,688, 757 | 1,891,895 | 1,594, 249 202, 613 
Worcester Mut.Fire Ins.Co.... eos | 8,919,483 | 5,285,922 ++» [3,633,561 394,329 [4,702,822 | 4,417,752 | 768,787 | 3,962,921 | 2,073,375 [1,517,060 372, 487 
Workmens Mut. Fire Ins.Soc.... [1,448,245 | 2, 204,086 99, 990 3,181 652, 670 4,075 45,147 171, 778 4,749 168, 187 78,031 94,158 -4,002 
* Por a more comprehensive exhibit of these companies consult the Spectator’s 1954 Fire Index and Handy Chart. 4 Includes $3,453,575 membership fees. B Includes 


$3,267,311 membership fees, 
fees. # Interest on surplus receipts. 


Fire Profits 


Continued from page 118 


D Includes dividends to guaranty fund. 


& Dividends to guaranty fund. 


ment expenses also showed a sub- 
stantial increase over the 1952 fig- 
ure of 22.7 per cent and aggre- 
gating $240,582,721 in 1953 against 
$196,166,212 in 1952. 


showed an increase of 6.8 per cent 


and amounted to $1,204,319,641 
in 1952. 


against $1,127,975,857 


Reciprocals 


P Includes $342,380 membership fees. 





Surplus to policyholders shows an 
increase — $547,127,501 in 1953 
against $512,672,206 in 1952. 
Premium writings of these 237 
mutuals showed an increase during 
the year of 6.2 per cent and totaled 
$569,940,170. During 1953  pre- 
miums earned amounted to $533,- 
022,820 which was a substantial in- 
crease over the 1952 premiums 
earned of $486,011,640. Ratio of 
losses incurred including adjust- 
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Underwriting profit of 26 recip- 
rocal organizations increased from 
12.7 per cent in 1952 to 19.7 per 
cent in 1953 with losses incurred 
including adjustment expenses to 
premiums earned accounting for 
the major portion of this increase 
as the ratio was 47.6 per cent in 
1953 against 52.7 per cent in 1952, 
an improvement of 5.1 per cent. 
Expenses incurred to premiums 
earned show almost a 2 per cent 


G Includes $381,720 membership 


improvement in 1953. 

Net premium writings of these 
urganizations increased from $37,- 
598,524 in 1952 to $39,931,979 in 
1953, an increase of 7.5 per cent. 


Total Assets 


Total admitted assets of these 
reciprocal organizations rose from 
$84,031,304 in 1952 to $87,448,025, 
an increase of 4.1 per cent. During 
the same period surplus to policy- 
holders show a substantial increase 
totaling $41,779,444 in 1953 against 
$38,298,755 in 1952. The under- 
writing profits of these 26 recipro- 
cal organizations for the year 1953 
was $7,713,715 against $4,719,625 
for the same period in 1952. 
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. .. from financial statements of Life Insurance Companies for. | 953 








Total 
Total U.S. Accumu- Policy- | Total Paid To 
NAME OF COMPANY Capital Admitted Government lated Premiums Death holders Insurance es 
Paid-Up Assets Holdings Reserves Received Benefits Benefits | Written * In Force * 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Afro-American Life, Fla...........00 430, 400 7,119, 134 1, 490, 061 5, 263, 973 2, 686, 724 370, 031 858,155] 17,052,564 42,582, 095 
Bankers Health & Life, Ga,...........] 1,000,000 11, 809, 600 2,725, 390 8,907, 210 3, 875, 719 348,116] 1,241,089] 35,371,330 81,185, 840 
Bankers Security, N. Yeeccscceccccces 437, 500 3, 352, 267 1, 745, 000 747, 197 2, 538, 508 788,574 795,156] 264,171,056 200, 281,525 
Central Assurance, Ohio......s.esse0s cae 1, 300, 821 402, 764 627, 581 369, 276 16, 885 125, 814 108, 343 5,918, 983 
Central States Life, LA..cccccscccece 50, 000 886, 713 163, 466 700, 630 406, 540 92, 101 94, 136 2,150, 125 13, 890, 861 
Combined American Ins. , TexaS.......0 100,000 807, 604 498, 865 369,901 915, 653 1,545 436, 993 2, 523, 280 1, 879, 998 
GCresit 1600 Inky Olds ice ccccccess 450, 000 4,088, 217 2, 290, 902 1,967, 608 5,914,794] 1,438,919] 1,887, 245 434,046 332, 637, 240 
Delaware Mutua] Life, Del..........0 bas 706,331 35, 213 539, 287 97, 185 31,558 45, 355 342, 410 2, 738, 287 
Excelsior Life, TexaS....cccccsesccses 100,000 1,948,592 836, 278 1, 132, 334 592,943 38, 500 136,092 2,172, 767 10,070, 861 
Family Security Ins,, Texas.......... 100,000 1,121, 284 176,072 800, 794 445, 862 80, 230 94, 976 1,983, 865 10,850, 154 
Government Employees, D.C......s+se0+ 200, 000 1,759, 371 305, 442 1,129, 820 755,034 37, 165 57,982] 14,353,075 35,598, 117 
Great West Life, Canada..........+.++| 1,000,000] 480,638, 664 14,960,989] 384,561,227 67, 229, 380 | 10, 122,548] 36,305,754] 302,156,640] 1,987,329, 771 
Guarantee Reserve Life, Colo......00+ 271, 533 5, 502, 852 275, 793 4,517, 288 2, 257, 264 334, 319 923, 849 14, 523, 349 50,041, 108 
Guardian Underwriters, Texas......... 100, 000 17,549,699 139, 392 17, 142, 108 709,023 566,495 756, 030 209, 126 62, 711, 835 
Internationa] Fidelity, Texas........ 250, 000 3, 642,953 203,551 2, 263, 777 3, 144,032 278,971 662,046 25, 174, 275 54,426, 778 
a ee Cee ere 200, 000 4,813, 487 983, 169 3, 363,777 2,604,933 183, 165 617,922] 16,442,989 37, 123, 867 
Nationa] Guardian Life, Wisc......... ae 36, 731, 440 3, 200,000 30, 414, 383 4, 312,959 683,100] 1,646,174 19, 962, 124 154, 724, 925 
Nationa] Home Life, Mo.....ssesecsees 300,000 11, 124, 607 276, 524 629, 850 465, 983 36, 727 113, 976 7,441, 641 15,119, 750 
National L. & A., Temn...seeeeeeeeess| 20,000,000} 477,915,497] 40,573,744] 410,827,692 101,471 | 10,935,711] 27,074,771] 881,120,288] 3,625, 274, 796 
Pacific Mutual, Calif.......seeeeeees] 1,000,000] 464, 862, 974 51,458,849] 406,595,327 69, 872, 368 | 10, 720, 290| 43,594,081] 235,100,902] 1,494, 482,.307 
Palmetto State Life, S.C....ssseceees 200, 000 5, 275, 033 142,837 4, 463, 133 1, 663, 351 208, 299 349,598} 23,725,249 47,513, 107 
PEMMNONG HS08,: OAs 5s cock ceeeevesseen% 277, 830 818,076 100, 110 351,910 522,963 45,155 64, 219 6,076, 292 13, 800, 755 
Provident Home, Pa...scccecscseccsecs <% 914, 720 ane 758, 429 691, 438 74,217 188, 994 3,218, 842 9,493, 438 
eID ME SC Sis ccccamevsccacss +++ 110,944, 480, 590 | 1,329, 345, 587 | 9, 792, 297, 088 147,399, 400 [278, 912, 271 |795, 558, 042 |6, 132, 899, 368 | 43, 184, 711, 750 
Samaritan Life, Minh....ccccccscccces ae 1,083,817 326, 510 642, 136 225,142 40,125 21, 656 18,450 2, 828, 622 
Sam Houston Life, Texas.....ceseseces 252,067] 23,051,422 40,000 21,951, 664 18, 611, 883 28, 241 513,022 3,994, 600 9, 131, 898 
Security Benefit, Kansas.....ssseeees eee 36,905,017 3, 448, 583 30, 105, 469 4,893,953] 1,342,909] 2,569,526] 30,128,415 147, 947, 419 
Secerity tL. BA., Colo..cccccccccesss 250, 000 32, 100, 298 2,651,021 24, 566, 924 8,456,725 | 1,103,925] 3,831,159] 81,810,732 279, 820, 641 
Security Life & Trust, N.C.....+e++++] 2,000,000] 41,057,987 2,994, 129 31,974,080 8,961,779 | 1,154,870] 3,069,044] 134,414,731 439, 736,930 
Gpbthoen Bid Tile... ctscccevccccscess 300, 000 3, 158, 735 1, 251,975 1, 828, 557 830,008 102, 799 250,177 2, 223, 696 11, 612,677 
Security Mutual Life, N.Y.....ceeeeee ok 80, 642, 524 6, 259, 250 67, 287,627 20,260,737 | 2,859,701] 10,511,406] 117,192,970 443, 652, 824 
Shenandoah Life, Va....ecessececseees 500,000] 38,811,640 3,414, 547 30, 758, 030 8,424,652] 3,284,504] 5,275,136] 27,882,518 389, 238,099 
PemeNern 1400, OR. ios cine cescvkees 350,000 4, 221, 756 294,632 2,732, 181 1,936, 689 200, 465 710,459| 30,376,043 70, 399, 143 
Routers TALe; WiOaliscscsceccecssess 500, 000 11, 839, 410 345,000 9, 754,522 5, 147, 612 727,736] 1,049,762] 64,320,943 124, 325, 954 
Southern Nat]. InS., ATK.scsseesesees 100, 000 1,311, 203 207,098 196, 407 1,718,091 66, 275 424,327 13, 526, 186 14, 241, 883 
Southland Life, Texas......sseeeecsees 500,000] 160,152,770 26, 781,851 144, 713, 706 21,698,933 | 3,793,078] 8,439,115] 136,510, 283 800, 445, 205 
Southwestern Life, Texas..........+++] 5,000,000} 296,192,307] 42,569,006] 258,107,078 38, 216,585 | 5,666,420] 15,162,740] 153,680,329] 1,065,059, 933 
Standard Ins., Oregon.....ssessceeees ae 53,421, 858 12, 550, 000 43,994,093 6,175,327 789,750] 2,853,331 26, 760, 270 190,953, 453 
Standard Life & Acc., Okla....ssseees 200,000 1, 183, 534 34,000 628, 110 2,376,013 48,968 688,396] 12,660, 225 23, 138, 898 
State Capita] Life, N.Car........++.+] 1,000,000 11, 796, 472 942, 503 8, 639, 470 9, 156,564 603,165] 1,755,512] 146,356, 487 187, 698, 101 
State Farm Life, Il]l......seeseeeeees| 3,000,000) 75,984,479] 11,819,258 48, 738, 496 18,481,198 | 1,250,603] 3,377,918] 200,415, 485 715, 258, 071 
State Mutua] Life Assur., MassS....... see | 480,221,617] 54,446, 664 387, 165, 922 53, 614, 395 | 12, 324,663 | 30,854,944] 194,769,765] 1,668,977,979 
State Mil 1. LALe, Morcccoccccccscese 100, 000 1, 213, 623 283,034 939, 294 451,579 24, 149 104, 351 5, 969, 434 12, 531, 218 
Sterling Ins.Co.,I]..sescccesesecese| 1,000,000 8, 821,336 2,325, 250 2, 782, 595 11, 887, 364 27,248] 8,299, 229 8, 937, 660 7,957, 660 
Sun Life Ins., Maryland......ssse++++] 2,100,000] 69,967,988 6, 537, 846 61, 478, 292 10,765,979 | 1,113,097] 2,603,859] 67,527,773 362, 874, 173 
Meet TALE; WRBR i 6s cscecvccccrccesse 250,000 4,331,622 642, 800 2, 983, 955 1,009, 203 66, 254 297, 370 4, 259, 219 30,037, 318 
Supreme Liberty Life, I]]......eesees 750, 000 14, 601, 106 508, 500 10, 978, 101 3, 857, 000 558, 764 910,255} 30,667, 638 121, 869, 007 
Teachers Ins, & Annuity, N.Y.C...... 500,000] 393,465, 645 5,514,740] 371,504,443 30,330, 455 571,035] 12,593,005] 34,369,202 183, 007, 786 
Union Central Life, Ohio.........++++]| 1,828,600] 695,674,403] 125,527,802] 629,310,095 47, 959, 689 | 19,087,030} 67,916,972] 206,449,429] 1, 684,993,020 
Onion Tile Ines, ATK. coccccoccccceces 100,000 9, 126, 908 2, 711, 623 6, 805, 389 2, 273, 873 242,499 461, 583 16, 484, 782 81, 482, 736 
Union Life, Va...ccccecceceseesessees| 1,000,000} 14,127,948 1,695, 948 10, 405, 847 4, 461, 738 502,896] 1,268,006] 28,105,952 86, 136, 454 
Union Nationa] Life, Nebr.......esee 300,000 23, 729,577 2, 847, 232 20,027,932 4, 795,432 284, 711 548, 065 22,961, 472 147, 899, 983 
United Benefit, Nebr.......seeeeeeeee] 1,000,000] 197,393,900] 21,346,985] 162,000,549 45,946,371 | 4,865,403] 17,787,101] 147,791,723] 1,244,941,079 
United Life & Accident, N.H...sseeees 400,000} 30,148,360 2, 700,000 26,018, 342 3,674,977 858,091] 1,595,478] 25,492, 200 156, 896, 477 
CGE RENE; PER. ccc cseveetccssvere 100, 000 4, 240, 296 590, 241 3, 832, 342 1, 687, 290 236, 602 270, 396 cee 43, 828, 092 
United Services Life, D.C....seseeeee 200,000 11, 768, 908 1,386, 436 8, 604,995 3, 280, 850 476, 378 791,532] 21,520,957 121, 486, 919 
United States Life, N.Y.C....sseeee++] 1,000,000] 62,116,826 5, 723, 985 52, 755, 887 19,161,902] 2,751,933] 10,055,724] 136,008,754 501, 443, 680 
United Western Life, Texas.......++0- 100,000 192, 733 AB 24, 660 60, 227 1,020 15,318 589, 175 1, 734, 755 
alte LATO; THR. écsccccccescevcsess 10,000 980, 879 86, 800 881,021 437, 100 61, 867 101,967 5,374, 736 11, 234, 300 
Universa] Security Life, Texas,...... 256, 600 516, 600 ee 187, 191 152,824 1, 800 20, 496 675, 262 3,417,521 
Universe Life, Nevada...s.cceseseeces 200,000 290,847 60, 187 10,924 28, 210 4, 000 4,000 2,015, 500 2, 275, 500 
Victory Life, KaNSaS....ccesscecesees 200,000} 30,014,890 1, 629, 229 26, 080, 822 3,194, 152 439,972] 1,034,166] 13,319,479 118, 282, 311 
Virginia Mut. Benefit, Va...scsesceees ase 1,564,998 496,985 1,085, 431 825,105 65, 620 228,379 4,095, 699 11,514, 803 
Volunteer State Life, Tenn......ssee+] 1,250,000} 54,718, 276 2, 895,078 47,942, 218 6,204,749] 1,801,058] 2,896,425] 58,060,619 257, 359, 131 
Gabash Life, Id. .rccccccsccccesceocs 200,000 594, 863 100,000 108, 340 355, 163 4,300 12,178 4,001, 880 6,569, 412 
Webster Life, I0wa,...ccccccccccccces was 814, 503 466, 286 652,925 211, 348 21,911 29, 310 3,600, 368 12, 126, 677 
West Coast Life, Calif....ssccesesess| 1,500,000} 60,491,655 19, 166, 784 50, 565, 952 9,987,493] 1,767,635] 4,840, 694 15, 645, 248 354,379, 664 
West Texas Life, TexaS....csscesesees 100,000 557, 354 80,000 326, 339 249, 916 47, 170 50,947} 32,979,303 28, 453, 826 
Western Mutua] Life, I]]..,.ecsceeese ae 1,930, 274 365, 450 1,461, 664 218, 254 48, 536 113, 779 1, 532, 133 9, 237, 066 
Western National Life.....csescseeees 300, 000 2,019, 588 662, 198 884, 915 1, 653, 512 129, 119 329,463] 46,625, 145 37, 236, 351 
Western States Life, N.D..ssecceeeses 340, 600 10, 798, 558 764, 700 8, 502, 944 1,777, 389 136, 837 241, 803 7,050, 300 52, 691, 852 
Westland Life, Calif...scccccsscscees 250,000 812,074 310, 765 164, 360 890, 824 15,805 328, 506 17, 700 1, 106, 155 
Winston Mutua] Life, N.C...ssseeseees aes 2, 786, 715 503, 000 2,094, 564 717, 677 57, 580 189, 271 2, 645, 200 11, 261, 353 
Wisconsin Life, WiSC...ssesecececcees as 17, 355, 399 957, 790 14, 242, 122 1, 694,905 219, 483 597,017 5, 773, 126 62, 570, 043 
Wisconsin State Life, Wisc.......see- eek 1,582, 309 590, 127 1, 277, 327 165, 345 24,000 100,943 382, 500 §, 152, 385 
Woodmen Centra] Assur., Nebr.......++ oe 3,500, 512 436, 752 2, 168, 966 3, 280, 401 52,798] 1,269,386] 10,076,493 pope 
Woodmen Centra] Life, Nebr.....seeees 194,910 6,896, 226 875, 436 6,091, 822 1,529, 990 119, 180 219, 500 11, 301, 484 60, 287, — 
Derick Wile TA0., Wiessssoccscccecece 700, 000 1, 230, 845 1, 152,013 14, 804 78, 285 41,000 41,000 525, 250 5,729, 900 | 
































* Includes Ordinary, Group and Industria] Insurance. 
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lication of statements of insurance companies 
has not created wide interest. In these days 
they have a national import. They prove in a 
troubled world the soundness of the American 
system of enterprise supported by a great pro- 
tective institution. Each company’s statement, 
too, is scanned and its progress noted. 

While no reader can be expected to be in- 
terested in the constant reiteration of such pub- 
lication, it remains unquestionably true that 
the early presentation in insurance journals of 
annual statements is one of the most compelling 
advertisements which a company can design. 

It is almost sure to find a one-hundred per 
cent reader interest. The attention thus gained 
can thereafter be maintained in a variety of 
ways, but no other form of advertisement can 
ever take the place of this one, so far as an 
insurance company is concerned. The use of 
advertising space to present annual statements 
offers an opportunity which no company can 
afford to miss. 


Trend Noted in Prolonged 
Iliness Study 


HE latest findings of the Research Council 

in its study of prolonged absences for non- 
occupational causes, are contained in the cur- 
rent issue of THE SPECTATOR (Page 81). A previ- 
ous SPECTATOR article published in the issue of 
February, 1958, reported incidence of prolonged 
absences by occupational grouping and the na- 
ture of the disabilities which caused these 
absences among a small g~oup. 

The Research Council has not as yet com- 
pleted the study but the additional data col- 
lected, since the earlier interim report, fur- 
nishes information in other areas. This report 
contains a partial analysis of the costs of the 
absences and how these costs have been met, 
as well as a more detailed analysis of selected 
incidence rates. : 

When completed, the study will make avail- 
able much pertinent information about absences 
of more than four weeks caused by any non- 
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occupational disability except normal preg- 
nancy among non-governmental and non-agri- 
cultural employees in urban and smaller com- 
munities and in a representative cross-section 
of establishments of varying types in the nine 
census regions of the United States. 

The conclusions of the study should be of 
very great value to both commercial insurance 
companies and the voluntary non-profit pre- 
paid medical and hospital groups which provide 
coverage for prolonged illnesses. A common set 
of data will be available to all who are con- 
cerned with policy in connection with employee 
benefit plans, community health programs, and 
the position of the Federal and State govern- 
ments. 

The present article analyzes the illness ex- 
periences of 22,778 employees surveyed during 
the entire calendar year 1952. The experience 
of a group of 12,012 employees who had pro- 
longed absences terminating in 1952 and 1953 
is also incorporated in this article. More than 
ninety five per cent of the employees were in 
manufacturing industries and more than half 
of them worked in the East and North-Central 
area. Most of the workers were employed in 
very large firms and seventy per cent of them 
were men. 

There was a marked difference between the 
absence rates of men and that of women among 
production workers, but a comparatively slight 
difference between the rates of male and female 
salary workers. A proper evaluation of these 
rates will be of prime importance to employers 
in determining the varying costs related to ab- 
senteeism among the different types of jobs, the 
relative differences between the rates of men and 
women in a given field and the influence of age, 
an important element in prolonged absences. 

Other significant facts include the difference 
in absenteeism depending entirely upon a par- 
ticular worker’s job since a sedentary worker 
may be able to return to his job much sooner 
than a laborer, although each is in an equiva- 
lent state of health, the differences between 
medical opinions and practice among super- 
visory and non-supervisory personnel. 
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like a 


BIGGER NET? 


With high taxes, inflation and higher over- 
head shrinking net earnings, no agent can 
afford to rest on his oars. That’s why more 
and more leading agencies are using Con- 
tinental’s accident-sickness-hospital facili- 
ties to re-vitalize their financial picture. 
Here’s what they find: 
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